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Executive  Summary 


The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  in  January  1980  engaged  a 
group  of  graduate  students  at  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  of  Harvard  University  to  formulate  plans  for  the  best  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Old  Boston  East  site,  a  vacant.  City-owned  parcel  of  water- 
front land.   This  report  presents  our  recommendations  for  the  use  of 
this  property,  located  at  102-160  Border  Street  on  East  Boston's  western 
shoreline. 

The  East  Boston  Workshop  recommends  a  combined  residential/ 
recreational  land  use.   The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  should 
accept  development  proposals  for  the  site  that  include  housing,  public 
open  space,  and  publicly  accessible  waterside  facilities. 

The  Workshop  also  recommends  a  set  of  development  guidelines 
that  would  direct  the  BRA  and  potential  developers  in  designing  and 
implementing  specific  proposals  for  the  site.   These  consist  of  guide- 
lines for  design,  community  participation,  and  resident  selection. 
The  Workshop  presents  the  following  recommendations  under  these 
guidelines : 

Design  Guidelines 

—  a  minimum  portion  of  the  site,  in  an  amount  to  be 
jointly  determined  by  the  City,  the  community,  and 
the  developer,  should  be  developed  as  public  open 
space; 

—  community  access  to  the  open  space  and  the  waterfront 
should  be  guaranteed  through  a  Decatur  Street  extension 
and  a  shoreline  walkway; 

—  siting  of  buildings  should  maximize  views  of  the 
harbor  and  minimize  shadow  and  wind  tunnel  problems; 

—  the  housing  development  should  contain  no  more  than 
250  units  and  ground  floor  uses  should  emphasize 


human  activities; 

—  on-site  resident  parking  should  be  provided; 

Community  Participation  Guidelines 

—  local  community  representatives  should  participate 
in  all  stages  of  the  planning-development  process; 

Resident  Selection  Guidelines 

—  the  residential  development  should  offer  a  range  of 
unit  prices;  and 

—  current  East  Boston  residents  should  be  given  first 
preference  as  tenants. 

The  Workshop  believes  that  the  proposed  land  use,  if  developed 
according  to  our  recommended  guidelines,  would  significantly  help  meet 
both  the  immediate  needs  and  the  long-term  priorities  of  the  East 
Boston  community  and  the  City  of  Boston. 

A  development  that  followed  these  guidelines  would  serve  the 
housing  needs  of  East  Boston  residents,  provide  needed  open  space  and 
waterfront  access,  and  add  to  the  revitalization  of  the  local  economy. 
This  development  would  also  increase  the  amount  of  desirable  waterfront 
housing  and  open  space  for  the  City  as  a  whole. 

The  City  of  Boston  in  recent  years  has  begun  a  major  effort  to 
recapture  the  unique  value  of  its  many  miles  of  waterfront  property. 
Current  and  proposed  projects  for  the  Inner  Harbor  shoreline  emphasize 
the  City's  commitment  to  utilizing  the  waterfront  for  people-oriented 
uses. 

Over  time,  the  Workshop's  recommended  use  would  stimulate  the 
revitalization  of  the  East  Boston  waterfront,  linking  its  redevelopment 
to  the  wider  rejuvenation  taking  place  all  along  Boston's  shoreline. 
The  Old  Boston  East  site  offers  significant  opportunities  for  the  City 
to  begin  this  process  of  rejuvenation.   It  also  provides  a  chance  for 
the  people  of  East  Boston  to  shape  this  redevelopment  to  meet  their 
own  needs  and  priorities. 
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Chapter    I 


METHODOLOGY 


The  East  Boston  Workshop's  mandate  was  to  determine  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  the  Old  Boston  East  site.   In  our  methodology,  we 
divided  the  task  into  five  main  job  areas,  as  described  in  Figure  1.1. 

The  Workshop  first  identified  the  two  primary  interest  groups 
most  affected  by  the  site's  development:  the  East  Boston  community  and 
the  City  of  Boston  as  represented  by  our  client,  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  (BRA) .   We  next  met  with  community  leaders  from  East 
Boston  and  representatives  of  the  BRA  to  determine  each  group's  primary 
needs  and  priorities.   These  discussions,  combined  with  our  professional 
perspective  and  our  assessment  of  historical  and  demographic  data,  al- 
lowed us  to  formulate  specific  goals  and  objectives  appropriate  to  each 
group. 

To  determine  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  site,  we  evaluated 
all  potential  uses  of  the  land  on  the  basis  of  these  goals  and  objec- 
tives.  These  land  uses  included  industrial,  commercial,  institutional, 
recreational,  and  residential. 

Once  we  had  determined  the  most  appropriate  land  use — a  combined 
residential/recreational  use — the  Workshop  followed  a  two-step  process  to 
insure  that  implementation  of  this  use  would  maximize  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives.  First,  we  identified  a  set  of  development  guidelines  to  guar- 
antee appropriate  design,  adequate  community  participation,  and  proper 
resident  selection.   Second,  we  analyzed  the  financial  and  bureaucratic 
feasibility  of  these  recommendations. 

In  the  next  chapter  of  this  report,  we  present  an  overview  of 
the  East  Boston  community  and  the  Old  Boston  East  site.   Chapter  III 
outlines  our  critical  goals  and  objectives,  while  Chapter  IV  applies 
these  goals  and  objectives  to  the  potential  land  uses.   In  Chapter  V, 


we  analyze  the  feasibility  and  implementation  of  the  recommended  land 
use  as  well  as  present  a  hypothetical  development.   Finally,  in  Chapter 
VI,  we  reflect  upon  the  future  of  the  East  Boston  waterfront. 


Figure  1 .1 
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Chapter  II 
OVERVIEW 


EAST  BOSTON  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

East   Boston   lies  directly  across  the  Inner  Harbor   from  downtown 
Boston.      Developed    in   the  mid-1800s  as  a  major    shipping  center,    the 
area   provided    the   port   facilities   for  manufacturing  centers   throughout 
New  England.      By  the   late   1950s,    however,    the   importance  of  manufactur- 
ing   in   the   New  England    economy  had   declined   considerably,    and    shipping 
activities   in   East   Boston  declined   accordingly.      With  the  changing  nature 
of    the   regional   economy,   much   of    the  neighborhood's   economic  vitality 
was  lost.      In  recent  years,    the  population  has  dropped   from  a  high  of 
60,000   in  1930  to    its  current   level   of   38,000. 

Despite   the  construction  of   the  harbor   tunnels  and   the  McClellan 
Highway  and   the    expansion   of   Logan  Airport,    the  community  remains  a 
relatively   isolated,    self-contained   neighborhood.      The   physical   isola- 
tion and   the  homogeneous  Italian-Catholic   ethnic   character  contribute 
to   the   strong   sense  of  neighborhood   identity  and  community  pride. 

Despite   this   sense  of   pride.    East   Boston   has    its   share  of 
problems.      Much  of    the  neighborhood's  housing    stock  consists  of    two- 
and   three-family   structures   built   before  1920.      This  housing,    largely 
owner-occupied,    requires  ongoing  maintenance,   and   some  has  begun  to 
deteriorate.      Due   to   rising  construction  costs  and  a  climate  of    investor 
uncertainty,   most  of   the   limited  amount   of  new  residential  construction 
has  been  government   subsidized.      Such  developments,   which  are   targeted 
to   elderly  or   low  income  residents,    generally  do  not  receive  community 
support,    nor  do   they   expand   housing  opportunities   for   young   East  Boston 
families  who   have  been  leaving   the  neighborhood   in   search  of   better 
housing. 

East   Boston's   economic    stability   has  also  declined    in  the  past 
decades.      The  median  family   income  of    $9128   in  1970  was  11  percent  below 
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the  citywide  median  ,  due  mainly  to  an  absence  of  high  income  residents 
rather  than  a  concentration  of  low  income  families.   However,  the  neigh- 
borhood suffered  from  an  unemployment  rate  of  almost  19  percent  in  1977, 
compared  to  a  citywide  rate  of  11  percent.   Many  East  Bostonians  do  not 
have  the  training  which  allows  them  to  compete  effectively  in  the  metro- 
politan job  market.   In  addition,  the  neighborhood's  commercial  centers 
have  suffered  from  the  loss  of  population  and  improved  accessibility  to 
nearby  regional  shopping  centers. 

East  Boston  has  also  lost  many  of  its  recreational  areas  due  to 
Massport  developments  in  recent  years;  currently  the  neighborhood  has 
half  as  much  open  space  per  capita  as  the  rest  of  the  City.   Much  of 
the  undeveloped  land  in  the  neighborhood  could  be  used  for  recreation — 
a  considerable  amount  of  this  land  fronts  the  water.   However,  private 
ownership  of  these  properties  makes  it  difficult,  hazardous  or  illegal 
for  residents  to  gain  access  to  East  Boston's  waterfront. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  City  has  begun  to  address  some  of  East 
Boston's  crucial  problems,  investing  nearly  $40  million  in  capital  facil- 
ities in  the  area.   New  construction  includes  the  Mario  Umana  Harborside 
Community  School,  the  Jeffries  Point  Waterfront  Park,  the  Senator  Michael 
LoPresti  Sr.  Recreation  Complex  at  North  Ferry  Waterfront  Park,  and  300 
units  of  elderly  housing  at  the  Heritage  Apartments  in  Maverick  Square. 
Future  BRA  planning  goals  for  East  Boston  focus  on:  housing  development; 
industrial  development  and  job  expansion;  commercial   revitalization; 
open  space  and  recreation  improvements;  and  coordinated  development 
of  the  East  Boston  waterfront. 

The  City's  commitment  has  stimulated  other  development  activity. 
Massport  has  considered  developing  Piers  1-4,  and  a  private  developer 
has  expressed  interest  in  developing  the  NDP-II  area  for  housing  and 
retail  uses.   The  East  Boston  Community  Development  Corporation  is 


considering  building  a  new  airport  hotel,  and  the  local  Ciiamber 
of  Commerce  has  proposed  ways  to  revitalize  the  Central  Square  retail 
area.   Airport-related  industries,  primarily  air  freight  companies, 
have  been  increasing  in  recent  years.   Although  the  problems  of  the 
neighborhood  are  far  from  solved,  this  recent  development  activity 
generates  optimism  regarding  the  future  of  East  Boston. 

THE  OLD  BOSTON  EAST  SITE 

The  Workshop  vjas  asked  to  recommend  the  most  appropriate  land 
use  for  the  City-owned  vacant  i'7aterfront  parcel  known  as  Old  Boston 
East.   Created  by  landfill  in  the  early  1800s,  the  site's  early  uses 
were  linked  to  its  waterfront  location.   As  the  importance  of  the  East 
Boston  port  decreased,  the  site  fell  into  disuse.   In  the  mid-1960s, 
the  remaining  buildings  were  demolished  and  the  site  has  remained  vacant 
ever  since.   Located  at  102-162  Border  Street,  the  site  covers  approx- 
imately three-and -one-half  acres  of  land  and  contains  several  deterior- 
ating piers  extending  into  the  northeastern  shore  of  Boston's  Harbor. 
(See  Fact  Sheet  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.) 

The  Old  Boston  East  site  lies  a  half  block  south  of  Central 
Square,  a  major  commercial  center  for  the  residents  of  East  Boston. 
Central  Square  has  a  modern  shopping  plaza,  a  variety  of  stores,  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  parking  space.   The  center  of  the  square  is  a  small 
park,  and  nearby  lie  a  library,  a  neighborhood  health  center,  as  well  as 
several  other  public  facilities.   Despite  this  activity,  however,  the 
existence  of  vacant  lots  and  boarded  up  stores  detracts  from  the  overall 
health  of  Centtal  Sauare. 

Maverick  Square,  located  five  blocks  southeast  of  the  site, 
contains  an  MBTA  station.  Little  City  Hall,  and  a  number  of  retail  shops. 
While  this  area  is  bustling,  many  of  the  establishments  are  in 
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deteriorated  condition.   The  few  specialty  shops  contrast  sharply  with 
taverns  and  boarded  up  storefronts. 

The  Border  Street  site  is  immediately  surrounded  by  industrial 
buildings.   However,  residential  neighborhoods  and  commercial  areas  lie 
just  beyond  these  adjacent  uses.   The  Maverick  Street  public  housing 
project,  currently  slated  for  major  redevelopment,  is  located  at  the 
southern  end  of  Border  Street.   (See  schematic  land  uses  map.) 

This  site  is  physically  and  visually  isolated  from  surrounding 
activities.   None  of  the  uses  on  Border  Street  draws  pedestrians 
through  the  area,  and  the  firms  located  across  the  street  do  not  face 
the  site  but  front  on  the  parallel  block.   In  addition,  Coastal  Services, 
Inc.  lies  directly  between  Central  Square  and  the  site,  presenting 
a  barrier  between  the  two. 

The  Old  Boston  East  site  is  accessible  by  automobile  and  truck  to 
Logan  Airport,  to  do^^mtown  Boston  via  the  harbor  tunnels,  and  to  regional 
highways  such  as  Routes  lA  and  1-95.   The  MBTA  Blue  Line  station  at 
Maverick  Square  connects  to  points  along  the  North  Shore  and  to  downtown 
Boston,  and  local  bus  routes  run  through  Central  Square.   (See  traffic 
pattern  and  public  transit  maps.) 

Overall,  the  Workshop  believes  that  the  Old  Boston  East  site  has 
unlimited  potential  because  of  its  waterfront  location,  size,  and 
proximity  to  both  commercial  districts  and  transportation  routes.   These 
three  factors  all  combine  to  enable  this  presently  vacant  land  to  be 
developed  in  a  number  of  ways  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  community 
and  the  City.   Thus,  the  site  characteristics  would  support  and  contribute 
to  many  types  of  developments.   These  land  uses  have  been  analyzed  by 
the  Workshop  in  Chapter  IV. 
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OLD  BOSTON  EAST  SITE  -  FACT  SHEET 

LOCATION 

•  southwestern  portion  of  East  Boston 

•  102-160  Border  Street,  East  Boston 

-  one  block  to  Central  Square 

-  lO-minute  walk  to  Maverick  Square  subway  station 

-  one  mile  to  Logan  Airport 

-  1.5  miles  to  Downtown  Boston 

SIZE 

■  street  frontage  -  850  feet 

•  land  area:  217,500  square  feet 

to  U.S.  Bulkhead  line:  388,400  square  feet 
to  U.S.  Pierhead  line:  622,900  square  feet 

CONDITION 

•  vacant  since  1964 

•  no  bulkhead  or  rip  rap 

•  decaying  piers 

•  irregular  land  surface 


VIEWS 


•  WNW:  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  and  Mystic  River  Bridge 

•  WSW:  Downtown  Boston 


OFFICIAL 


•  owner:  Real  Property  Department,  City  of  Boston 

•  assessed  value:  $297,000 

•  zoning:  W-2 
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Chapter 


GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


The  Workshop  based  its  analysis  of  the  highest  and  best  use  for 
the  Old  Boston  East  site  on  a  set  of  goals  identified  for  the  two  prin-- 
cipally  affected  communities:  East  Boston  and  the  City  of  Boston.   After 
identification  of  the  major  goals,  we  developed  specific  objectives  to 
fulfill  these  goals  in  line  with  our  study  of  the  area  and  our  planning 
perspective. 

Some  of  these  goals  refer  to  immediate  needs  of  both  the  com- 
munity and  the  City,  while  others  more  strongly  emphasize  future  devel- 
opment of  the  East  Boston  waterfront  and  the  Inner  Harbor,   Although 
the  immediate  goals  are  important  and  helped  determine  the  recommended 
land  use,  we  considered  the  future  development  of  the  area  to  be  of 
overrriding  importance.   For  that  reason,  we  gave  an  especially  close 
look  at  how  each  possible  land  use  would  work  to  shape  the  future  of 
the  area . 

East  Boston  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  neighborhoods  that  comprise 
the  City  of  Boston.   In  this  regard,  the  community  has  requirements  and 
priorities  which  are  often  different  than  those  of  the  City  as  a  whole. 
East  Boston  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  impact  of  a  potential  de- 
velopment on  the  community  itself.   The  City,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
concerned  not  only  with  the  effects  a  potential  development  will  have 
on  the  community,  but  also  on  the  City  as  a  whole.   The  Workshop  was 
avjare  of  this  potential  conflict  of  priorities  throughout  the  analysis. 
With  the  belief  that  the  City  is  only  as  economically  and  socially  healthy 
as  its  neighborhoods,  we  analyzed  possible  land  uses  in  light  of  their 
potential  to  fulfill  the  goals  and  objectives  of  both  groups  while  min- 
imizing this  potential  conflict.   Similarly,  we  realize  that  no  proposal 
can  meet  all  of  our  stated  goals  and  objectives.   Any  proposal  must  sat- 
isfy a  majority  of  them,  however,  if  it  is  to  receive  community  and 
City  commitment . 
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The  Workshop  recognizes  that  different  individuals  and  interest 
groups  within  East  Boston  have  varying  opinions  about  their  community's 
needs  and  problems.   We  recognize  that  no  proposal  can  satisfy  all  the 
interest  groups.   Thus,  we  do  not  underrate  the  importance  of  community 
participation  in  the  planning  process.   While  we  have  taken  these 
community  attitudes  into  account  in  formulating  our  goals  and  objectives, 
this  is  just  the  first  step  in  the  development  process.   We  believe 
that  the  community  must  be  actively  involved  in  all  future  stages  of 
the  process. 


The  Workshop  developed  four  goals  to  guide  our  land  use  decision- 
making process.   Two  of  these  goals  represent  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity; the  other  two  reflect  the  interests  of  the  City  as  a  whole. 
We  describe  these  goals  and  objectives  below  and  display  them  in  Figure  3.1, 


East  Boston  Goals  and  Objectives 

Our  first  community  goal,  TO  FULFILL  EXISTING  COMMUNITY  NEEDS, 
stems  from  our  interviews  with  community  leaders  and  preliminary  assess- 
ment of  background  research,  both  of  which  confirmed  the  existence  of 
serious  unmet  needs  in  East  Boston.   We  defined  four  specific  objectives 
crucial  to  satisfying  this  goal: 

•  provide  housing  for  East  Boston  residents; 

•  provide  jobs  for  East  Boston  residents; 

•  stabilize  commercial/retail  districts; 

•  provide  maximum  amount  of  open  space  for  the  community. 

As  explained  in  Chapter  II,  the  neighborhood  has  suffered  in 
recent  years  from  a  loss  of  population  and  jobs,  the  ensuing  decline 
of  its  commercial  districts,  a  reduction  of  recreational  areas  due  to 
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Massport  expansion,  and  a  continued  lack  of  public  access  to  the  water- 
front.  The  Workshop  believes  that  these  existing  needs  must  be  met  if 
East  Boston  is  to  diminish  the  outflow  of  residents. 

The  Workshop  also  believes  that  East  Boston  can  continue  to 
overcome  its  historical  isolation  while  continuing  to  develop  as  a 
healthy,  vibrant  community.   Thus,  our  second  community  goal,  TO  STIMULATE 
THE  FUTURE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  VITALITY  OF  EAST  BOSTON,  recognizes  the 
potential  of  the  Old  Boston  East  site  to  redirect  waterfront  land  use 
patterns.   Our  two  specific  objectives  are  to: 

•  provide  maximum  utilization  of  the  waterfront  for  the  community; 

•  encourage  the  best  future  use  of  the  surrounding  land. 

The  Workshop  agrees  with  the  City  philosophy  that  waterfront 
property  is  a  precious,  limited  resource  and  should  be  developed  for 
people-related  uses.   Therefore,  we  firmly  believe  that  encouraging  the 
highest  waterfront  utilization  of  the  site  is  of  primary  importance. 

We  believe  that  this  objective  of  maximum  waterfront  utilization 
is  important  for  all  East  Boston  waterfront  land,  not  just  the  Old 
Boston  East  site.   Given  the  current  underutilization  of  waterfront 
property  in  the  community,  we  believe  that  any  proposed  use  of  the 
Old  Boston  East  site  should  have  the  potential  for  stimulating  more  ap- 
propriate utilization  of  the  surrounding  land  in  the  future. 

City  of  Boston  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  Workshop  has  identified  as  the  first  goal  for  the  City  the 
need  TO  STIMULATE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  APPROPRIATE  WATERFRONT  UTIL- 
IZATION IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  CITY  POLICIES,  as  defined  by  three  specific 
objectives: 

•  provide  housing  for  current  and  future  city  residents; 

•  provide  jobs  for  current  and  future  city  residents; 
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•  provide  maximum  utilization  of  the  waterfront  and  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  Inner  Harbor. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  City  of  Boston  has  enjoyed  a  surge  of 
housing  and  other  development  which  has  revitalized  the  economy  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  City.    The  City  is  committed  to  continued  improvement 
in  housing  quality  and  availability,  development  of  the  employment  base, 
and  further  revitalization  of  the  local  economy. 

Boston  has  also  recently  enjoyed  a  rebirth  of  interest  in  the 
waterfront.   Current  do^imtown  developments  such  as  wharf  housing  and 
Christopher  Columbus  Park,  the  redevelopment  of  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard,  and  the  recent  Sasaki  design  for  harbor  development  demonstrate 
the  City's  commitment  to  the  redevelopment  of  waterfront  land  for  public 
or  people-oriented  uses  such  as  residential,  commercial,  and  recreational. 

The  Workshop  also  believes  that  any  development  on  the  site  must 
meet  a  second  goal,  TO  PROVIDE  MAXKiUM  BENEFITS  TO  THE  CITY,  as  defined 
by  two  objectives: 

•  generate  maximum  economic  and  social  benefits  for  the  City; 

•  generate  a  positive  fiscal  impact. 

The  objective  of  maximizing  economic  and  social  benefits  relates 
to  the  fulfillment  of  all  previously  stated  goals  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
the  City.   This  requires  minimizing  negative  impacts  on  both  the  City 
and  individuals,  while  providing  the  most  benefits  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people.   This  further  requires  the  maximum  leveraging  of  private  in- 
vestment with  public  funds  and  the  use  of  non-city  public  funds  whenever 
possible. 

The  objective  of  generating  a  positive  fiscal  impact  means  that 
any  development  should  provide  the  City  with  sufficient  current  and 
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future  tax  payments  and  user  fees  to  cover  both  public  outlays  for  infra- 
structure and  public  facilities  as  well  as  the  marginal  increase  in  pub- 
lic services  consumed  by  the  new  development's  users. 


Figure  3. 1 
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Chapter  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  POSSIBLE  USES 


In  determining  the  recommendation  for  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
the  Old  Boston  East  site,  the  Workshop  analyzed  the  following  potential 
uses:  industrial,  commercial,  institutional,  recreational,  and  residential. 
While  each  of  these  uses  fulfills  some  of  the  goals  of  the  City  and  East 
Boston,  one  land  use,  a  combination  of  residential  and  recreational  open 
space,  fulfills  almost  all  of  the  identified  goals.   We  thus  recommend 
residential/recreational  as  the  highest  and  best  use  for  the  site. 

This  chapter  explains  the  analysis  of  each  potential  use  in  light 
of  our  stated  goals  and  objectives.   Figure  A.l,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
details  the  results  of  this  analysis. 

Industrial  Development 

An  industrial  development  on  the  Old  Boston  East  property  could  be 
marketable  and  financially  feasible  and  would  fulfill  certain  community 
needs.   However,  it  would  not  stimulate  future  waterfront  and  economic 
development,  nor  would  it  open  up  the  waterfront  to  the  public.   Thus  we 
do  not  recommend  this  use. 

The  Workshop  analyzed  the  market  for  industries  likely  to  be 
drawn  to  the  site  and  their  financial  potential  in  this  location,  paying 
particular  attention  to  water-related  industries.   We  found  no  market 
demand  for  any  water-related  sole  industrial  use.   We  did  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  demand  exists  for  a  financially  feasible,  non-water -related 
industrial  development  on  this  site.   (Details  appear  in  Appendix  A.) 

Industry,  however,  does  not  meet  important  community  and  City 
goals.   Although  industrial  development  might  help  to  meet  East  Boston's 
pressing  need  for  jobs,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  locate  new 
industry  on  the  Old  Boston  East  site.   Other  vacant  properties,  many  not 
on  the  waterfront,  are  available  in  the  community.   Industrial  development 
on  these  properties  would  generate  employment  without  wasting  valuable 
waterfront  land. 
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The  economic  and  social  vitality  of  East  Boston  would  not  be 
improved  by  an  industrial  land  use.   In  fact,  such  a  development  would 
insure  the  continuation  of  the  non-public  character  of  the  Border  Street 
area.   Adjacent  uses  are  industrial,  and  continuation  of  that  land  use 
pattern  on  this  site  would  guarantee  industry  as  the  predominant  land  use 
along  the  waterfront  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Commercial  Development 

The  Workshop  considered  both  retail  and  office  types  of  commercial 
development.   Neither  use  meets  a  sufficient  number  of  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  community  or  the  City. 

Retail 

In  studying  a  retail  use  of  the  site,  we  conducted  a  market  study 
of  the  shopping  patterns  of  East  Boston  residents.   We  found  that  many 
commercial  needs  of  East  Boston  residents  are  not  being  served  by  neigh- 
borhood retailers.   (Appendix  B  contains  a  detailed  explanation  of  our 
demand  study.) 

Despite  existing  demand,  we  believe  that  commercial  use  of  the  Old 
Boston  East  site  is  not  appropriate.   The  East  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
currently  has  plans  to  revitalize  the  Central  Square  shopping  district. 
Believing  that  a  critical  mass  of  stores  is  needed  to  attract  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  shoppers,  the  Chamber  has  invited  a  national  department 
store  chain  to  open  a  branch  store  in  a  now-vacant  site  adjacent  to 
Central  Square.   In  addition,  the  Chamber  is  proposing  the  relocation  of 
existing  Meridian  Street  and  Maverick  Square  retailers  to  Central  Square 
to  create  this  critical  mass  of  stores. 

Although  the  Old  Boston  East  site  could  be  developed  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  retail  center,  it  is  likely  that  intensive  retail 
use  of  the  site  would  overexpand  supply,  thereby  creating  direct  compe- 
tition with  existing  Central  Square  retailers.   In  any  case,  the  successful 
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revitalization  of  Central  Square  does  not  depend  on  retail  development 
on  our  site. 

This  use  would  thus  not  fill  the  community  goal  of  meeting  exist- 
ing community  needs.   In  addition,  a  retail  development  would  not  make 
good  use  of  the  site's  location  on  the  waterfront,  nor  would  it  stimulate 
further  economic  development.   For  these  reasons  we  rejected  retail  use 
of  the  Old  Boston  East  site. 

Office 

The  Workshop  also  rejects  office  development  as  a  potential  use 
for  the  site.   The  East  Boston  site  cannot  compete  with  the  downtown 
business  district  or  suburban  locations  in  terms  of  two  of  the  three 
standard  location  decision  criteria:  proximity  to  related  business  activ- 
ities and  transportation  accessibility.   On  the  third  decision  criterion, 
labor  market  accessibility,  East  Boston  offers  no  special  advantage  over 
other  metropolitan  region  areas.   Demand  for  office  space  in  East  Boston 
is  low,  and  the  industrial  uses  adjacent  to  the  site  would  discourage  a 
prestigious  waterfront  development.   The  marketability  of  an  office 
development  on  this  site  is  thus  doubtful. 

This  type  of  commercial  use  would  fail  to  meet  the  goals  of  filling 
existing  community  needs,  utilizing  the  waterfront,  and  stimulating  future 
economic  development. 

Institutional 

East  Boston,  like  most  urban  communities,  needs  better  community 
and  institutional  services.   Existing  schools  require  renovation,  and  the 
East  Boston  High  School  suffers  considerably  from  airport-related  noise. 
The  community  needs  nursing  homes,  elderly  housing,  community  centers, 
and  youth  centers. 

Despite  these  needs,  we  reject  use  of  the  Old  Boston  East  site 
for  these  purposes.   Central  Square  already  houses  many  community  service 
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organizations.   New  facilities  should  be  provided  in  the  other  East  Boston 
neighborhoods  where  they  are  needed.   Moreover,  none  of  these  institutional 
uses  requires  a  waterfront  location,  and  few  could  fill  the  entire  S^s-acre 
site.   Finally,  institutional  uses  would  not  satisfy  City  and  community 
goals  of  stimulating  development  in  the  area. 

Recreational 

We  inventoried  existing  recreational  facilities  in  East  Boston, 
assessed  the  need  for  the  various  uses,  and  evaluated  these  potential 
uses  in  light  of  the  stated  goals  and  objectives. 

We  found  that  East  Boston  has  two  key  recreational  problems.   First, 
the  neighborhood  simply  does  not  have  enough  open  space,  having  only  half 
the  City  per  capita  average.   Second,  for  a  community  almost  completely 
surrounded  by  water,  public  access  to  that  waterfront  is  sorely  lacking. 

While  the  Workshop  regards  these  problems  as  severe,  we  do  not 
believe  that  use  of  the  Old  Boston  East  site  solely  for  recreational 
purposes  is  justified.   The  success  of  public  open  space  on  the  site 
is  doubtful,  given  the  adjacent  industrial  uses  and  the  current  isolation 
of  the  site  from  highly  trafficked  areas.   In  addition,  recreational 
facilities  by  themselves  would  not  stimulate  future  development.   Sole 
use  of  the  site  for  recreational  purposes  would  not  fulfill  the  other 
existing  community  needs  of  housing,  jobs,  and  commercial  revitalization 
nor  would  it  generate  a  positive  fiscal  impact  for  the  City. 

Residential 

Housing  as  a  sole  use  for  the  site  could  satisfy  almost  all  the 
City's  and  community's  key  objectives.   It  would  meet  some — but  not  all — 
of  the  neighborhood's  existing  needs.   Depending  upon  the  type  of  resi- 
dential development,  this  use  could  provide  housing  for  present  East 
Boston  residents  as  well  as  increase  potential  housing  opportunities  for 
those  young  East  Boston  families  who  contemplate  leaving  the  community  in 
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the  future.   Housing  would  also  stimulate  the  nearby  Central  Square 
retail  district  by  creating  a  captive  market  for  convenience  goods. 
However,  development  of  the  site  as  solely  residential  would  not  provide 
public  open  space  or  waterfront  access  for  the  community. 

More  importantly,  residential  development  would  fulfill  the 
other  East  Boston  goal  of  stimulating  the  future  vitality  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, by  encouraging  future  changes  in  the  adjacent  land  uses  and  by 
utilizing  the  waterfront  for  people-related  use. 

A  residential  use  of  the  site  is  directly  in  line  with  City 
policies  toward  residential  and  waterfront  development.   This  use  would 
provide  housing  for  City  residents;  at  the  same  time,  it  would  contribute 
to  the  development  of  publicly  accessible  projects  along  the  Inner 
Harbor . 

Thus,  because  a  residential  use  would  fulfill  most  of  the  identi- 
fied goals  and  objectives,  a  great  many  social  and  economic  benefits 
would  be  generated.   These  benefits  must  be  balanced  against  the  public 
and  private  investment  costs  and  the  other  negative  impacts  of  the 
development. 

Recommended  Use:  Combined  Residential/Open  Space 

Our  recommended  land  use  is  a  combined  residential/recreational 
utilization  of  the  Old  Boston  East  site.   We  mean  by  this  housing, 
park  space,  and  waterfront  facilities. 

Such  a  land  use  could  do  many  things  in  the  short  term.    For  the 
community,  it  could  fill  the  need  for  a  variety  of  housing  types  within 
the  neighborhood;  it  could  add  to  the  revitalization  of  the  local  shopping 
districts;  it  could  provide  public  parks  and  recreation  facilities  along 
the  waterfront.   For  the  City,  it  could  create  a  fiscally  and  socially 
beneficial  use  of  the  land,  and  continue  to  open  up  the  waterfront  to  the 
public . 
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More  importantly,  a  successful  development  on  the  site  could  de- 
termine the  future  of  East  Boston's  waterfront.   The  Old  Boston  East  site 
is  a  key  to  the  development  of  the  East  Boston  west  shoreline.   It  sits 
on  a  portion  of  the  currently  underutilized  Boston  harborfront,  with 
many  nearby  uses  conflicting  with  the  City's  long-term  goals  of  capturing 
the  uniqueness  of  any  waterfront  property.   This  site  offers  the  BRA  a 
prime  opportunity  to  shape  future  development  of  the  waterfront. 

The  future  of  East  Boston's  waterfront  is  important  to  a  number  of 
groups.   Many  people  have  come  to  view  waterfront  living  as  a  uniquely 
attractive  lifestyle,  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium.   The 
City  of  Boston  sees  shore  property  as  one  of  its  most  special  and 
precious  resources,  to  be  utilized  to  take  advantage  of  these  premiums 
as  well  as  to  raise  the  quality  of  living  for  all  residents.   The  people 
of  East  Boston  view  their  waterfront  as  an  almost  hidden  treasure:  although 
their  community  has  historically  been  shaped  by  its  proximity  to  the 
harbor,  its  integration  into  community  life  has  been  left  to  market  forces 
that  atrophied  with  the  use  of  East  Boston  as  a  port.   Now,  people  from 
the  community  find  few  accessible  spots  on  the  water's  edge  for  strolling, 
fishing,  and  gathering. 

Our  proposal  addresses  all  these  groups.   We  strongly  believe  that 
development  on  our  site  can  both  serve  the  City's  desire  to  develop  the 
waterfront  around  Boston  for  high-quality  waterfront  living,  and  also 
fill  East  Boston  residents'  desire  to  claim  the  waterfront  for  their 
own  housing  and  recreational  needs. 

Only  this  combination  of  housing  and  recreation  can  realize  that 
greatest  advantage  from  the  site's  unique  characteristics.   But  not  every 
development  within  this  general  framework  would  fill  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives and  help  fashion  the  future  of  the  waterfront  as  conceived  by 
the  community  and  the  City.   For  this  reason,  our  recommendations  do  not 
stop  with  the  proposed  land  use.   We  also  recommend  development  guidelines. 
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defining  both  the  parameters  of  any  acceptable  development  and  the  process 
for  implementing  that  development. 

These  include  specific  recommendations  for  open  space  and  public 
facilities,  for  views  and  walkways  attracting  the  community's  interest, 
for  the  number  of  people  residing  on  the  site,  for  the  inclusion  of  com- 
munity groups  in  further  planning  stages,  and  for  the  financing  of  the 
development  to  make  the  housing  affordable  to  many  East  Bostonians.   The 
following  chapter  explains  these  in  detail.   These  recommendations — for 
the  land  use  and  for  its  implementation — will  shape  the  final  development 
that  will  be  built  on  the  Old  Boston  East  site.   They  insure  that  our 
vision  for  the  land  and  its  impact  on  the  neighborhood,  on  East  Boston, 
and  on  the  City  will  be  carried  out. 


Figure    4 . 1 


FULFILLMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES  by  use 


EAST  BOSTON 


FULFILL  EXISTING 
COMMUNITY  NEEDS 


STIMULATE  FUTURE 
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•provide  housing 
•provide  jobs 
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•provide  open  space 
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utilization 

•encourage  best  fu- 
ture use  of  sur- 
rounding land 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 


STIMULATE  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  AND 
APPROPRIATE  WATERFRONT 


PROVIDE  MAXIMUM 
BENEFITS  TO  CITY 


•provide  housing 

•provide  jobs 

•maximize  waterfront 
utilization  and  de- 
velop Inner  Harbor 
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economic  and  social 
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•generate  positive 
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Chapter  V 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
RECOMMENDED  USE 
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The  Workshop  recoramends  a  mixed  residential/recreational  use 
for  the  Old  Boston  East  site.   Determining  the  optimal  land  use  for 
a  particular  parcel,  however,  does  not  guarantee  that  development  of 
that  use  on  the  site  is  feasible,  nor  does  it  guarantee  that  all  pos- 
sible developments  would  satisfy  the  goals  and  objectives  associated 
with  the  best  land  use.   Therefore,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  proposal,  we  conducted  two  further  types  of  analyses. 
First,  a  set  of  development  guidelines  was  created  to  serve  as  pro- 
posal constraints.   Second,  an  examination  of  the  financial  and  admin- 
istrative feasibility  of  any  potential  development  was  undertaken. 

In  this  chapter,  we  discuss  the  set  of  design  guidelines, 
community  participation  guidelines,  and  resident  preference  guidelines 
which  will  insure  that  any  development  provides  maximum  benefits  for 
the  community  and  the  City.   We  present  an  implementation  framework 
which  demonstrates  financial  feasibility  and  illustrates  the  range  of 
bureaucratic  procedures  involved  in  a  residential/recreational  devel- 
opment on  this  site.   Finally,  we  illustrate  the  importance  and  effect 
of  these  guidelines  and  their  practicality  by  looking  at  a  proposed 
development  that  failed  and  some  hypothetical  developments  that  would 
work. 

DEVELOPMENT  GUIDELINES 

Three  general  development  guidelines  have  been  created: 
design  guidelines,  that  constrain  the  physical  form  of  the  development  in 
maximum  fulfillment  of  our  goals;  community  participation  guidelines, 
insuring  that  the  development  will  meet  the  community's  objectives  for 
all  aspects  of  its  physical,  financial  and  administrative  structure; 
and  resident  preference  guidelines,  directing  choice  of  tenants  for 
the  housing  to  meet  the  aims  of  East  Boston  and  the  City. 

Design  Guidelines 

As  demonstrated  by  a  previous  development  proposal,  not  all 
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residential/recreational  developments  would  satisfy  community  goals  and 
objectives.   We  believe  that  design  is  of  overriding  importance  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  project,  and  we  therefore  defined  design  eval- 
uation criteria  for  open  space  and  public  access,  orientation  and  views, 
neighborhood  scale  and  activity,  and  parking.   We  recommend  that  the  BRA 
adopt  these  criteria  for  selection  of  any  development. 

Open  Space  and  Public  Access:  Our  recommendation  for  a  mixed  residential/ 
recreational  development  is  based  on  the  belief  that  housing  as  a  sole 
use  for  the  site  would  not  maximize  public  utilization  of  the  water- 
front.  Maximum  utilization  involves  not  only  simply  public  access,  but 
also  passage  along  the- shoreline,  as  well  as  facilities  such  as  play- 
grounds, picnic  and  sitting  areas.   This  recommendation  for  recreational 
space  as  an  integral  part  of  the  development  requires  that  a  minimum 
percentage  of  the  site  be  devoted  to  public  open  space.   We  recommend  that 
at  least  one  acre  be  developed  as  landscaped  grassy  park  area.   Also, 
piers,  boat  docks,  and  other  water-related  facilities  should  be  devel- 
oped to  insure  the  intended  public  utilization  of  the  harbor. 

We  recommend  two  public  access  measures  to  increase  community 
use.   First,  a  pedestrian  pathway  extending  down  Decatur  Street  to  the 
water's  edge  would  encourage  entry  to  the  site.   Second,  an  accessible 
shoreline  walk  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  site  would  maximize 
movement  along  the  waterfront.   These  pedestrian  walkways  should  be 
designed  to  drav/  people  into  the  open  space  areas  and  to  the  water- 
related  facilities. 

Orientation  and  Views:  Orientation  and  views  are  also  important  factors 
in  encouraging  the  maximum  use  of  the  site  by  the  residents  of  the  de- 
velopment.  We  recommend  a  view  corridor  which  spans  the  width  of  De- 
catur Street  and  insures  a  clear,  unobstructed  view  of  the  harbor. 
This  corridor  would  not  only  advertise  the  shorefront  and  open  space, 
but  also  connect  the  development  with  the  other  surrounding  neighborhoods 
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to  entice  people  onto  the  site.   Ideally,  waterfront  activity  should  be  . 
visible  from  Central  Square.   Currently,  the  adjacent  Coastal  Services 
building  blocks  this  view;  however,  future  relocation  of  the  firm 
would  solve  this  problem. 

The  on-site  location  of  buildings  also  affects  both  orientation 
and  potential  views.   Buildings  should  be  placed  to  maximize  both 
public  and  resident  views  of  the  water  as  well  as  minimize  shadow  and 
wind  problems.   This  may  be  accomplished  by  requiring  that  three  site 
locational  criteria  are  followed.   First,  placement  of  the  buildings 
to  form  a  "bowl"  will  insure  sheltered  sunny  space  in  the  center  of 
the  site.   Second,  taller  buildings  should  be  located  tov;ard  the  north 
to  guarantee  maximum  sunshine.   Third,  the  v/aterline  should  remain  un- 
broken. 

Neighborhood  Scale  and  Activity:  We  recommend  guidelines  to  ensure  that 
the  new  development  will  be  complementary  to  existing  neighborhood 
scale  and  activities.   Primarily,  any  development  should  contain 
between  200-250  residential  units  to  maximize  use  of  the  site  without 
creating  severe  congestion  problems.   Also,  ground  level  space  should 
be  devoted  to  active,  people-related  uses,  such  as  residential  entranc- 
es, public  recreation  and  sitting  areas,  and  convenience  stores.   Finally, 
maximum  height  stipulations  should  be  established  to  prevent  out-of- 
scale  towers  which  would  dwarf  the  neighborhood  and  create  shadow  and 
wind  tunnel  problems. 

Parking :  Any  development  on  this  site  will  aggravate  the  existing  park- 
ing problem  in  Central  Square.   Thus,  we  recommend  a  requirement  of  on- 
site  residential  parking,  and  suggest  public  parking  for  users  of  the 
park  and  harbor  facilities.   Although  this  amount  of  parking  may  be 
difficult  to  provide,  ground  floor  activities  must  not  be  disrupted  by 
parking  lots  and  garage  entrances. 


Old  Boston  East 
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Community  Participation  Guidelines 

The  fulfillment  of  our  goals  and  objectives  can  be  affected 
not  only  by  the  physical  shape  of  the  development,  but  also  by  the  pro- 
cess of  creating  the  development.   VJe  recommend  active  inclusion  of 
community  groups  v/ithin  the  planning  development  process  to  insure  that 
the  needs  of  East  Boston  residents  are  fully  considered. 

Without  this  community  participation,  the  fulfillment  of  our 
goals  and  objectives  cannot  be  achieved.   No  single  city  agency  can 
replicate  the  political  compromises  that  result  from  active  community- 
City  interaction.   These  compromises  are  what  insure  that  goals  of  both 
East  Boston  and  the  City  will  be  met. 

The  Workshop  was  sensitive  to  the  attitudes  and  desires  of 
area  residents,  but  this  cannot  be  construed  as  community  participation. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  BRA  develop  stringent  guidelines  to  guarantee 
that  the  community  will  have  direct  involvement  in  all  decisions 
concerning  the  future  use  of  the  Old  Boston  East  site.   These  guidelines 
should  include  extensive  public  hearings  as  well  as  the  creation  of  an 
advisory  panel  composed  of  East  Boston  community  leaders. 

This  process  has  relevance  beyond  this  particular  site.   Much 
of  East  Boston's  vacant  waterfront  land  is  now  or  soon  v;ill  be  a  target 
for  redevelopment.   The  City  has  a  clear  opportunity  at  the  Old  Boston 
East  site  to  create  and  implement  a  planning  process  which  will  encourage 
community  participation  in  all  future  land  developments.   If  the  Old  Bos- 
ton East  site  is  developed  without  considering  community  needs  and 
desires,  the  City  can  expect  opposition  to  future  developments.   However, 
involvement  of  legitimate  East  Boston  interest  groups  in  the  decision- 
making process  here  will  help  insure  that  these  future  developments 
will  satisfy  both  community  and  City  goals. 
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Resident  Preference  Guidelines 

We  believe  that  housing  on  the  Old  Boston  East  site  can  fulfill 
not  only  the  City's  goal  of  providing  high  quality  waterfront  living, 
but  also  the  community  goal  of  offering  this  type  of  lifestyle  to  its 
residents.   The  fulfillment  of  both  goals  is  essential  to  insure  that 
future  redevelopment  of  the  East  Boston  harborfront  benefits  present 
residents  of  the  community.   Therefore,  the  Workshop  recommends  a  mixed 
income  housing  development  with  special  preference  given  to  East  Boston 
residents. 

The  high  cost  of  housing  construction  within  the  metropolitan 
area  makes  it  likely  that  any  housing  development  on  the  Old  Boston  East 
site  would  be  beyond  the  economic  reach  of  most  East  Boston  residents. 
Thus,  targeting  the  below-market-rate  units  to  current  community  resi- 
dents would  help  fulfill  our  goals. 

East  Boston  community  leaders  have  expressed  great  concern  over 
the  recent  outmigration  of  young  families  who  have  left  in  search  of 
greater  housing  availability.   A  mixed  income  development  would  help 
meet  the  needs  of  this  group  of  East  Bostonians.   It  is  important  to 
note,  in  addition,  that  some  area  natives  would  also  be  able  to  afford 
market  rate  units. 

This  inclusion  of  community  residents  as  tenants  is  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  Workshop's  goals  and  objectives.   Not  only  will  it  help  meet 
local  current  housing  needs,  but  will  also  establish  a  pattern  of  community 
participation  in  future  area  development. 

IMPLEMENTATION  ANALYSIS 

The  Workshop  utilized  a  two-step  analysis  to  insure  that  the 
recommended  proposal  and  development  guidelines  are  realistic  and  prac- 
tical.  First,  the  financial  feasibility  and  marketability  of  the  recom- 
mended land  use  was  determined.   Included  within  this  analysis  was  an 
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identification  of  likely  funding  sources.   Second,  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures which  must  be  followed  before  development  can  occur  are  examined. 

Financial  Feasibility 

The  Workshop  analyzed  the  financial  feasibility  of  our  recommended 
mixed- income  residential  development,  as  well  as  other  types  of  residential 
developments.   Although  we  determined  a  mixed-income  development  to  be  fi- 
nancially feasible  and  marketable,  this  feasibility  depends  upon  extensive 
public  funding  and  subsidies.   Funding  is  available  from  a  variety  of  city, 
state,  and  federal  sources.   (Appendix  C  explains  our  financial  feasibility 
analysis  in  detail.) 

The  Old  Boston  East  parcel  will  require  extensive  site  preparation. 
The  former  use  of  the  site  for  dry  docks  did  not  necessitate  any  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  shoreline  by  fill  and  bulkheading.   However,  the  higher  uses  we 
foresee  would  require  both  fill  and  bulkheading,  to  prevent  flooding  of  the 
site  at  high  tide.   (See  diagram  below.)   We  have  estimated  the  costs  of  a 
new  bulkhead  and  approximately  40,000  cubic  yards  of  fill  dirt  to  be  $1.5 
million.   (See  Table  5.1  for  site  preparation  costs.)   These  improvements 
are  necessary  to  create  a  bare,  usable  site. 


SECTION  OF  SITE  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
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Table  5.1 


ESTIMATE  OF  SITE  PREPARATION  COSTS 


Bulkheading. $1,1 05 ,000 

(850  linear  feet  (?  $1300/foot 

Fill  and  grading 400,000 

(40,000  cubic  yards  0  $10/cubic  yard) 

Border  Street  Improvements 36 ,000 

Street  lights  (10  @$1200/light) 
Brick  sidewalk  (2400  ft2  (3  SlO/ft^) 

Boardwalk/sidewalk  leading  from  Border  Street 148,000 

to  shoreline  and  extending  along  shoreline 

Park  Constructi on 1 00 ,000 

(including  trees,  shrubs,  grass,  and  lights) 
TOTAL $1,789,000 

Pier  construction $3,600 ,000 

(600'  X  120'  pier  0  $40/square  foot) 
TOTAL  with  pier  construction $5,389,000 
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The  deteriorating  piers  should  also  be  removed  to  decrease  water 
pollution  and  to  allow  for  the  possible  construction  of  new  piers.   Although 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  included  this  removal  as  part  of  its  planned 
Harbor  Cleanup,  no  definite  time  for  this  project  has  been  scheduled. 

We  also  foresee  the  addition  of  a  brick,  sidewalk  and  new  street 
lights  as  necessary  to  improve  the  appearance  along  Border  Street.   These 
would  cost  an  estimated  $35,000. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  developer  is  expected  to  pay  for 
these  site  improvement  costs.   However,  given  the  large  amount  of  public 
benefits  to  be  realized  from  a  residential/recreational  development,  now  and 
in  the  future,  it  seems  reasonable  that  at  least  some  of  these  costs  should 
be  absorbed  by  the  public.   Moreover,  given  current  housing  economics  and 
the  unusually  high  site  preparation  costs,  residential  development  is  only 
currently  feasible  from  a  financial  standpoint  if  public  funds  pay  for  the 
site  preparation  and  the  street  improvement  costs. 

Although  not  required  for  our  recommended  use,  construction  of  a 
large  pier,  capable  of  supporting  a  variety  of  structures,  would  make  signi- 
ficant contributions  to  any  development.   The  $3.6  million  cost  of  the  pier, 
if  built,  would  be  paid  by  public  funding. 

In  addition,  the  public  recreation  and  open  space  component  of  a 
development  are  usually  funded  with  public  monies.   The  inclusion  of  land- 
scaping, walkways,  and  lighting  on  the  site  will  cost  approximately  $100,000. 
A  shoreline  boardwalk  and  public  access  through  the  site  would  total  another 
$150,000. 

Thus,  total  direct  public  outlays  for  site  preparation  and  public 
open  space  total  $1.8  million  without  a  pier  and  $5.4  million  including  pier 
construction.   The  Workshop  also  assumes  that  the  City  of  Boston  would  be 
willing  to  absorb  the  land  cost,  currently  valued  at  $300,000,  and  would 
negotiate  a  real  estate  tax  agreement. 
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A  summary  of  the  suggested  division  between  public  and  private  costs 
appears  in  Table  5.2.   The  extensive  requirements  of  public  funding,  avail- 
able under  a  variety  of  city,  state,  and  federal  sources,  are  reasonable 
from  an  equity  standpoint;  the  public  elements  of  the  development  as  well  as 
the  future  benefits  arising  from  the  economic  stimulation  of  the  area  make 
this  reasonable. 


Table  5.2 
PUBLIC-PRIVATE  DIVISION  OF  COSTS 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


SITE  CLEAN-UP 

SITE  PREPARATION 

OPEN  SPACE  &  PUBLIC  AMENITIES 

LAND 

STREET  IMPROVEMENTS 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
PRIVATE  PARKING 
PRIVATE  OPEN  SPACE 


A  partial  list  of  the  federal  programs  for  which  residential/recrea- 
tional development  may  be  eligible  includes  Community  Development  Block  Grants 
(CDBG) ,  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  (UDAG) ,  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service  grants  (HCRS) ,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  -  Design 
Arts  Program,  and  the  Community  Services  Administration  -  Community  Economic 
Development  Program.   Since  federal  programs  change  continuously,  undoubtedly 
some  of  these  will  become  obsolete  by  the  time  development  on  the  site  reaches 
the  implementation  stage.   Therefore,  we  are  not  recommending  the  use  of  any 
of  these  particular  sources,  but  we  are  providing  this  brief  inventory  to 
demonstrate  the  wide  range  of  possible  sources. 


Financial  feasibility  of  a  mixed-income  development  also  requires 
indirect  public  investment.   Little  residential  construction  is  undertaken 
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today  without  government  subsidized  construction  loans  and  permanent  financing 
available  from  such  sources  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's (HUD)  tandem  financing  program  or  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency  (MHFA) .   We  assume  that  any  mixed  income  development  would  rely  upon 
these  interest  reduction  programs. 

Based  on  these  direct  and  indirect  public  investments,  and  standard 
construction  and  operating  expenses,  we  estimate  average  rent  on  a  large  two 
bedroom  apartment  to  be  approximately  $660  per  month.   This  underprices  the 
projected  rent  levels  for  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  development,  where  rents 
average  $702  for  large  two-bedroom  apartments.   The  Workshop  believes  a 
development  on  the  Old  Boston  East  site  would  compare  favorably  with  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard,  based  on  the  views,  neighborhood  attributes,  and  location  of 
each  project. 

The  Workshop  was  concerned,  however,  about  the  common  perception  that 
mixed  income  developments  cannot  attract  market  rate  tenants.   Experience 
in  the  Boston  area  proves  this  is  not  the  case.   A  Workshop  survey  of 
MHFA-financed  mixed- income  housing  developments  in  Boston  and  surrounding 
communities  found  not  only  that  tenants  of  different  incomes  are  living  to- 
gether amicably,  but  that  market-rate  units  are  rented  almost  immediately 
on  becoming  vacant.   These  findings  are  supported  by  a  1974  MHFA  study  showing 
that  tenants  in  mixed-income  developments  expressed  similar  levels  of  sat- 
isfaction as  tenants  in  conventional  apartment  buildings. 

We  also  analyzed  market  rate  developments,  both  rental  and 
owner-occupied.   The  higher  costs  associated  with  conventional  financing 
however  makes  this  type  of  development  infeasible.   Required  rentals  would 
average  $1350  per  month;  sales  prices  of  the  units  would  average  $90,000. 
Based  on  our  analysis  of  current  rent  levels  and  condominium  prices  in  other 
Boston  neighborhoods,  we  believe  a  market  rate  development  on  this  site  would 
not  be  competitive  with  other  available  housing  in  the  City.   Although  these 
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prices  are  not  out  of  line  with  other  newly  constructed  market  rate  housing, 
the  location  and  attributes  of  the  Old  Boston  East  site  will  not  attract 
residents  who  can  afford  this  housing. 

The  Workshop  also  considered  the  option  of  subsidized  condominiums. 
hud's  section  234  program  offers  mortgage  interest  subsidies  for  moderate 
income  developments.   This  program  has  never  been  used  in  Massachusetts, 
since  construction  costs  in  New  England  require  sales  prices  which  exceed 
maximum  limits  of  the  program  and  since  the  program  requires  that  80  percent 
of  the  units  be  presold  before  financing  may  be  approved.   The  Massachusetts 
Home  Mortgage  Finance  Agency  (MHMFA)  does  provide  reduced  rate  mortgages  for 
condominiums;  however,  MHMFA  will  not  provide  mortgages  on  newly  constructed 
units . 

Finally,  the  Workshop  rejected  two  types  of  totally  subsidized  hous- 
ing developments.   Community  leaders  made  it  clear  that  a  100  percent  low 
and  moderate  income  project  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
East  Boston  residents.   We  agreed  that  this  type  of  development  would  not 
satisfy  community  needs  and  would  not  stimulate  future  development  of  the 
area.   The  Workshop  also  rejected  elderly  housing  as  a  possible  development 
option  for  several  reasons.   Elderly  housing  is  a  controversial  issue  with- 
in the  community,  and  adjacent  uses  and  neighborhood  activities  are  not  com- 
patible with  elderly  housing.   In  addition,  this  use  would  not  stimulate 
future  land  use  changes. 

Bureaucratic  Procedures 

Any  development  that  is  proposed  for  the  Old  Boston  East  site  will 
have  to  overcome  two  potential  bureaucratic  barriers  that  could  slow  or  stop 
its  ultimate  implementation.   Each  of  these  barriers  involves  the  city,  state 
and  federal  government.   They  are  the  coordination  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  the  successful  attainment  of  environmental  standards.   Based  on 
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the  Workshop's  analysis,  neither  barrier  would  present  a  significant  problem 
to  a  mixed  land  use  of  recreational  and  residential  development. 

There  is  a  series  of  administrative  procedures  that  must  be  completed 
before  construction  may  begin.   This  chapter  is  not  intended  as  a  definitive 
guide,  but  rather  as  an  indication  of  the  number  and  types  of  approval  re- 
quired within  the  development  process.   For  our  recommended  land  use,  these 
procedures  are  outlined  in  the  "1980  State  Construction  Permits  Handbook", 
published  by  the  Governor's  Development  Office.   This  approval  takes  the  form 
of  both  re-zoning  and  permit  acquisition.   Appendix  D  details  the  involved 
government  agencies  and  their  requirements. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Old  Boston  East  site  is  zoned  W-2.   The  "W" 
refers  to  its  use,  waterfront  industrial,  and  the  "2"  indicates  a  maximum 
floor  to  area  ratio  of  two.   Since  housing  is  a  conditional  use,  a  developer 
seeking  to  construct  housing  must  apply  to  the  Zoning  Commission  for  a  Con- 
ditional Use  Permit.   There  is  an  extensive  appeals  procedure  that  may  be 
utilized  if  a  zoning  change  is  not  granted.   However,  since  our  recommended 
use  of  residential/recreational  development  clearly  benefits  both  the  com- 
munity and  the  City,  we  anticipate  that  the  Zoning  Commission  would  grant  a 
Conditional  Use  Permit. 

Permits  must  be  obtained  not  only  for  any  construction  which  takes 
place,  but  also  for  any  alterations  of  the  streets,  infrastructure,  and 
coastline.   Local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  require  environmental  studies 
before  granting  these  permits.   Thus,  proof  that  environmental  standards  will 
be  attained  is  necessary  before  the  concerned  agencies  will  grant  permits. 

In  Massachusetts,  before  any  state  permit  may  be  issued,  a  developer 
must  file  an  Environmental  Notification  Form  (ENF)  as  required  by  the  Mass- 
achusetts Environmental  Protection  Act  (MEPA) .   MEPA  uses  this  form  to  evaluate 
the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  development.   If  a  significant  nega- 
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tive  Impact  is  anticipated,  or  if  a  regulatory  threshold  is  surpassed,  an 
Environmental  Impact  Report  (EIR)  will  be  required.   Since  it  is  probable  that 
federal  funding  will  be  involved  in  the  Old  Boston  East  development,  an  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  (EIS)  may  also  be  required.   An  Environmental 
Information  Document  (EID)  is  first  filed  and  used  to  evaluate  the  need  for 
an  EIS.   Overall,  both  these  state  and  federal  requirements  are  utilized  to 
insure  that  construction  will  not  have  significant  negative  impacts  on  the 
environment. 

This  Workshop  was  not  responsible  for  compiling  an  EIR.   Nevertheless, 
we  are  confident  that  no  long-term,  adverse  environmental  impacts  will  occur 
from  our  proposed  mixed-use  development.   This  confidence  is  based  upon  an 
examination  of  the  EIR  that  was  completed  for  the  Boston  East  Corporation's 
development  proposal  in  1974.   This  study  concluded  that  the  only  adverse  im- 
pacts would  be  as  a  result  of  construction  activities,  and  thus  short-lived. 
Since  the  Workshop's  housing  proposal  is  much  smaller  than  the  Boston  East 
Corporation's,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  negative  environmental  impacts  would  be 
greater. 

Since  the  Old  Boston  East  site  is  located  on  the  waterfront,  the  Mass- 
achusetts Coastal  Zone  Management  Office  (CZM)  will  become  involved  should 
there  be  federal  involvement  in  the  development.   The  Massachusetts  CZM 
Office  insures  that  any  land  use  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  is  consistent 
with  the  approved  CZM  plan.   Our  analysis  of  CZM's  regulatory  anc  non-regula- 
tory policies  leads  us  to  believe  that  our  proposed  use  is  in  keeping  with 
the  CZM  plan. 


HYPOTHETICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

We  recognize  that  the  guidelines  outlined  above  will  place  constraints 
upon  a  developer  and  will  require  creative  solutions.   To  insure  the  prac- 
ticality of  these  ideas,  the  Workshop  created  a  hypothetical  development  that 
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would  satisfy  all  these  constraints.   This  hypothetical  proposal  also  aided 
us  in  our  implementation  analysis. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  mandate  of  this  Workshop  was  to  recom- 
mend the  best  land  use  for  the  Old  Boston  East  site.   We  developed  this  hy- 
pothetical proposal  only  in  order  to  test  the  practicality  of  our  recommenda- 
tions; we  are  not  proposing  that  this  development  be  undertaken. 

We  will  first  explain  the  original  Boston  East  Corporation  proposal. 
Although  it  finally  overcame  community  opposition,  this  proposal  fails  to 
meet  the  guidelines  we  set  forth.   We  then  present  two  versions  of  our  hy- 
pothetical development,  "Harborside  East",  that  will  fulfill  our  guidelines, 
and  thus  meet  the  community's  and  City's  goals  and  objectives. 


Original  Boston  East  Corporation  Development  Proposal 

The  scope  and  shape  of  this  proposed  mixed  use  development  changed 
drastically  during  its  planning  in  response  to  community  pressure.   Even  so 
the  final  proposal  does  not  meet  our  recommended  guidelines,  and  thus  does  not 
best  meet  our  goals.   The  Boston  East  Corporation  originally  proposed  construc- 
tion of  four  25-story  towers  to  house  1150  residential  units  as  well  as  office, 
hotel  and  retail  space,  and  a  school.   In  the  face  of  substantial  community  oppo- 
sition, the  Corporation  scaled  down  the  proposed  development  to  two  11-story 
towers  and  26  townhouses  with  a  total  of  319  residential  units,  7000  square 
feet  of  commercial  space,  9000  square  feet  of  office  space,  parking  for  273 
cars,  and  public  open  space.   (See  map  of  previous  Boston  East  proposal.) 
Both  the  East  Boston  Land  Use  Council  and  the  BRA  approved  this  plan  in  1974. 
However,  the  Boston  East  Corporation  was  unable  to  secure  financing  during  the 
1974-1975  recession,  and  in  1978  when  the  Corporation  went  bankrupt,  the  City 
acquired  title  to  the  property. 
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From  a  design  standpoint,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Boston  East  Cor- 
poration development  would  have  maximized  public  benefits.   Although  the  plan 
did  call  for  a  pedestrian  pathway  and  view  corridor  along  Decatur  Street,  as 
well  as  a  public  boardwalk  along  the  waterfront,  the  density  of  the  proposed 
development  would  have  created  severe  congestion  problems.   The  limited  amount 
of  public  open  space  would  not  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  new 
residents,  and  certainly  would  not  have  the  requirements  of  the  new  residents, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  helped  solve  existing  community  needs  for  parks  and 
waterfront  access.   Finally,  the  11-story  towers  would  have  dwarfed  the  neigh- 
borhood and  created  both  wind  and  shadow  problems. 

From  the  community's  viewpoint,  the  Boston  East  Corporation's  develop- 
ment process  did  not  include  adequate  participation  of  concerned  residents. 
This  led  to  substantial  community  opposition  throughout  the  planning  process. 
Although  this  community  opposition  eventually  forced  Boston  East  to  incorporate 
significant  changes  in  its  proposal,  we  reject  this  form  of  interaction  as  a 
valid  method  of  community  participation. 

Harborside  East 

We  present  two  versions  of  our  hypothetical  development,  Harborside 
East.   The  first  includes  development  on  existing  land  only;  the  second  envisions 
residential  development  along  a  newly  constructed  pier.   Although  the  latter  of- 
fers substantial  additional  benefits  in  terms  of  views,  public  open  space  and 
access  to  the  water,  the  high  costs  of  pier  construction  may  make  this  an  unac- 
ceptable option. 

The  first  version  of  our  hypothetical  development  combines  open  space, 
townhouses  and  a  mid-rise  apartment  building.   The  residential  structures  give 
definition  to  the  open  space  and  frame  views  from  Central  Square  and  Decatur 
Street  to  the  water. 

Sixty  townhouses  enclose  the  park  on  two  sides.   Each  has  about  1000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  on  three  floors.   All  overlook  the  park;  those  fol- 


240  dwell ing  units: 
•70  townhouse 
•100  midrise 
•70  pier  units 

300  parking  spaces: 
•100  on-grade, 
•200  parking  deck 

1-acre  public  open  space 

Convenience  retail/service 
•laundry 

•corner  grocery 
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lowing  the  line  of  Border  Street  offering  commanding  views  of  the  harbor  and  the 
Charles town  Navy  Yard. 

The  mid-rise  apartment  building,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  site, 
contains  125-150  units  on  eight  floors.   Each  apartment  has  living  space  of 
1000  square  feet.   Residents  of  the  upper  floors  enjoy  sweeping  views  of  East 
Boston,  Chelsea,  Charlestown,  the  financial  district,  and  the  Harbor  Islands. 

At  the  center  of  the  project  is  a  grassy  park  which  would  contain 
picnic  benches  and  playground  equipment.   A  brick-paved  promenade  runs  the 
full  length  of  the  shoreline. 

A  covered,  30,000  square  foot  parking  facility  beneath  the  townhouses 
and  the  mid-rise  building  would  offer  100  parking  spaces  to  residents  and  the 
public.   Another  100  spaces  would  be  provided  at  ground  level. 

Our  second  version  of  Harborside  East  includes  all  the  design  elements 
of  the  first  and  adds  a  pier  that  extends  600  feet  into  the  water.  (See  drawing 
of  Harborside  East:  Version  2.)  This  pier  would  support  townhouses,  each  with 
about  1500  square  feet  of  floor  space.  These  houses  offer  dramatic  harbor  views, 
south  to  the  financial  district  and  north  to  Chelsea.  The  pier  is  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  100  spaces  of  residents'  parking  on  the  north  side  and  a  public 
promenade  along  the  south  side. 

Conformity  with  Development  Guidelines:   The  Workshop  recommends  design 
guidelines  for  public  access  and  open  space,  orientation  and  views,  neighbor- 
hood scale  and  activity,  and  parking.   Both  versions  of  Harborside  East  satisfy 
these  criteria.   Both  would  create  an  attractive  and  marketable  residential 
environment  while  opening  the  waterfront  to  the  East  Boston  community.   Both 
would  include  shorefront  promenades  and  more  than  an  acre  of  grassy,  sunny  open 
space.   In  both  plans,  view  corridors  from  Central  Square  and  along  the  axis 
of  Decatur  Street  forge  a  strong  link  between  the  development  and  the  neighbor- 
hood.  The  heights  of  both  the  townhouses  and  apartment  buildings  respect  the 
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scale  of  the  surrounding  area.   Parking  is  unobtrusive  and  underground.   In  the 
second  version,  the  long  pier  would  offer  an  exciting  new  space  built  over  the 
water  providing  spectacular  views  of  the  financial  district  and  of  the  public 
open  space.   Thus,  both  versions  of  Harborside  East  would  meet  the  Workshop's 
design  guidelines. 

Conformity  with  Community  Participation  Guidelines:   The  Workshop  designed 
Harborside  East  based  on  an  understanding  of  community  and  City  needs  and  goals. 
Thus,  we  believe  that  a  development  such  as  Harborside  East  reflects  the  interests 
of  the  neighborhood.   However,  any  actual  development  approval  process  should  in- 
clude actual  resident  representation  on  the  advisory  boards. 

Conformity  with  Resident  Preference  Guidelines:   Harborside  East,  as 
described  in  this  report,  can  be  made  available  to  residents  from  the  East  Boston 
community.   If  20-25  percent  of  all  units  are  made  available  to  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  income  through  the  Section  8  rent  subsidy  program  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  residents  of  East  Boston  would  be  able  to  af- 
ford the  rents  in  many  units.   This  program  also  insures  that  the  project  be- 
comes eligible  for  various  kinds  of  government  assistance  important  to  the  fi- 
nancial success  of  the  project. 

Financial  Feasibility:   Harborside  East  could  offer  townhouses,  apart- 
ments, and  views  equal  in  quality  to  any  on  the  Boston  waterfront.   Rents  at 
Harborside  East  would  be  very  attractive;  the  development  could  charge  lower 
rents  than  at  either  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  or  at  the  downtown  waterfront. 
This  combination  of  quality  and  price  would  allow  Harborside  East  to  overcome 
the  perceived  disadvantages  of  luxury  development  in  the  neighborhood.   On  the 
basis  of  this  evidence,  we  believe  Harborside  East  should  meet  with  ready  ac- 
ceptance in  the  market.   (See  Appendix  E.) 

Strong  market  demand — added  to  government  subsidies  for  site  prepara- 
tion, possible  pier  construction,  and  mortgage  interest  reduction — will  insure 
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the  financial  success  of  Harborside  East.   Both  versions  of  this  proposed 
development  produce  before-tax  cash  flows  large  enough  to  sustain  the  pro- 
ject.  Both  also  offer  enough  return  on  investment  to  induce  financial  back- 
ers to  provide  sufficient  capital  financing.   In  addition,  the  developer 
would  realize  a  modest  profit.   Though  Harborside  East  may  not  be  profitable 
enough  to  attract  large  professional  developers,  it  is  well  suited  to  the 
needs  and  objectives  of  a  community  development  corporation. 

Bureaucratic  Procedures:   Although  the  success  or  failure  of  the  per- 
mit and  approval  acquisition  process  is  impossible  to  predict,  both  versions 
of  Harborside  East  stand  a  good  chance  of  succeeding.   Harborside  East  was 
designed  to  reflect  the  stated  needs  of  the  community.   In  addition,  our 
community  participation  guidelines  mandate  active  local  representation  on 
advisory  boards.   This  should  als"  minimize  later  community  opposition  to 
the  development.   Also,  the  City  government,  seeing  its  goals  and  objectives 
realized  in  Harborside  East,  should  be  amenable  to  the  project. 

The  acquisition  of  environmental  approvals  may  well  be  slow,  but 
the  Workshop  is  confident  that  Harborside  East  will  encounter  no  insurmount- 
able obstacles.   The  success  of  the  Boston  East  Corporation's  proposal  in 
gaining  environmental  approval  indicates  that  a  smaller  proposal  like  Har- 
borside East  could  also  succeed.   Nevertheless,  pier  construction  would 
complicate  the  process  considerably. 

Harborside  East  is  not  a  recommendation.   It  is  merely  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  development  conceived,  designed,  and  marketed  in  accordance  with 
Workshop  guidelines.   The  framework  set  forth  in  this  report  is  flexible 
enough  to  support  many  different  developments.   Harborside  East  is  only  one 
of  them,  but  it  suggests  one  realization  of  the  potential  of  the  Old  Boston 
East  site. 
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The  Workshop's  mandate  was  to  assess  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
the  Old  Boston  East  site.   Our  analysis  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  East 
Boston  and  the  City  of  Boston  determined  our  recommendation:  a  combined 
residential/recreational  land  use.   This  use  would  include  housing, 
park  space,  and  public  waterfront  recreational  facilities. 

Our  methodology  was  aimed  at  discovering  the  goals  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  City  for  any  development  of  the  waterfront  as  well  as 
assessing  the  set  of  characteristics  which  make  the  Old  Boston  East  site 
unique.   Through  these,  we  examined  possible  land  uses,  including 
commercial,  institutional,  industrial,  recreational,  and  residential 
development.   After  matching  each  use  with  the  goals  and  objectives, 
we  shaped  a  combined  land  use  that  maximized  benefits  to  the  East  Boston 
neighborhood  and  to  the  City.   Our  recommendations  contain  more  than 
just  the  land  use  proposal;  we  also  identified  guidelines — for  the  de- 
sign of  a  development,  for  the  inclusion  of  the  community  in  the  plan- 
ning process,  for  the  process  of  resident  selection — that  will  insure 
the  best  attainment  of  the  City's  and  community's  objectives  through 
development  of  the  site. 

Both  short   and  long  term  goals  were  identified  for  Boston  and 
East  Boston.   In  the  short  term,  the  critical  needs  of  residents  were 
addressed  in  the  areas  of  housing,  jobs,  open  space,  and  waterfront 
access.   Other  goals,  ultimately  the  most  important,  related  to  the  future 
of  East  Boston  and  the  City.   Although  not  underemphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  immediate  needs,  we  realized  that  their  fulfillment  should 
only  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  leads  to  the  best  future  devel- 
opment of  the  area.   Without  this,  the  attainment  of  the  short  term 
goals  would  be  transitory,  and  in  the  long  run,  would  become  detrimental 
to  the  community. 

We  realized  that  the  Old  Boston  East  site  was  the  key  to  the 
shape  and  manner  of  future  redevelopment  along  the  East  Boston  western 
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coastline.   Whether  the  area  would  remain  industrial;  whether  the  com- 
munity would  continue  to  feel  isolated  from  the  waterfront  planning 
process;  whether  East  Boston,  via  its  waterfront,  would  become  part  of 
the  ongoing  revitalization  taking  place  on  other  shores  in  Boston, 
could  all  be  addressed  by  appropriate  and  timely  development  of  the  site. 

A  housing  and  open  space  development,  coming  at  this  critical 
time  in  the  history  of  East  Boston,  will  fulfill  both  immediate  and 
long  term  goals.   At  the  outset,  it  will  create  an  inviting  residential 
development,  attracting  East  Boston  residents  looking  for  housing 
alternatives  as  well  as  others  seeking  a  waterfront  lifestyle.   It  will 
help  revitalize  East  Boston's  shopping  districts,  and  provide  recreation 
facilities  and  public  park  space  along  the  harbor  for  the  East  Boston 
community. 

In  the  long  run,  an  attractive  development  on  this  site  would 
induce  activity  along  Border  Street  and  create  a  new  pattern  of  pedes- 
trian traffic  and  neighborhood  interest  from  Central  Square  to  North 
Ferry  Park.   Thus,  the  revitalization  of  the  area  would  be  firmly  set 
in  motion.   It  is  likely  that  more  residential  development,  supporting 
retail  shops,  and  waterfront  recreation  facilities  will  follow.   The 
interest  created  by  the  first  development  will  raise  the  value  of  the 
surrounding  land,  making  inland  location  more  attractive  to  the  exist- 
ing adjacent  industrial  developments  on  Border  Street  which  do  not  make 
use  of  their  waterfront  location. 

Moreover,  this  development  will  tie  East  Boston's  waterfront 
into  the  Boston  Inner  Harbor  revitalization.   Thus,  redevelopment  along 
East  Boston's  shoreline,  like  that  in  other  Boston  neighborhoods,  will 
serve  to  maximize  the  potential  of  the  miles  of  City  waterfront. 
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The  planning-development  process  which  we  recommend  will  also 
achieve  one  more  aim:  it  will  encourage  community  input  into  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  stages  of  this  major  waterfront  revitalization. 
This  process  will  not  only  insure  that  the  development  will  ultimately 
meet  community  acceptance,  but  also  insure  that  the  project  itself  will 
reflect  the  needs  and  interests  of  East  Boston  residents.   The  involve- 
ment of  the  community  at  this  stage  in  the  shoreline 's  revitalization 
has  the  potential  for  establishing  it  as  a  vital  component  in  similar 
future  developments,  thus  guaranteeing  that  the  City  and  the  community 
shape  their  waterfront  together. 

We  recognize  that  high  public  costs  are  involved  in  our  recom- 
mended proposal.   A  legitimate  question  arises  as  to  the  value  of  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  this  investment:  are  200  units  of  housing, 
a  park,  and  waterfront  facilities  worth  the  kind  of  investment  we  are 
proposing? 

The  answer  is  an  unqualified  yes.   If  we  correctly  identified 
the  goals  of  the  City,  if  we  correctly  assessed  East  Boston's  commit- 
ment to  the  integration  of  the  waterfront  into  their  lives,  if  we 
correctly  addressed  the  most  important  problems  facing  the  community 
and  the  City  today,  our  recommendation  is  the  best  one  possible. 

At  no  other  site  on  East  Boston's  west  shore  does  the  poten- 
tial exist  for  the  City  to  so  clearly  express  its  policy  regarding 
both  high  quality  residential  and  public  use  of  the  coast.   At  no 
other  time  in  the  development  of  the  waterfront  does  the  opportunity 
so  clearly  exist  for  the  East  Boston  community  to  shape  development 
to  its  own  specifications.   By  following  our  land  use  and  implementation 
recommendations,  the  BRA  will  insure  that  Boston  can  continue  its  water- 
front redevelopment  programs,  and  that  the  East  Boston  community  can 
influence  that  development.   If  this  opportunity  is  missed,  the  City 
of  Boston  will  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  potential  for  furthering 
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its  waterfront  policies  in  this  area.   More  irrevocably,  if  this  op- 
portunity is  missed,  the  people  of  East  Boston  will  miss  a  unique 
opportunity  to  make  sure  their  needs  and  desires  are  followed  in  the 
inevitable  redevelopment  that  will  shape  their  waterfront. 
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Appendix  A 


INDUSTRIAL  USE  ANALYSIS 


Our  feasibility  analysis  of  an  industrial  development  consisted 
of  a  financial  analysis  and  market  study.   The  market  study  investigated 
industry  growth  trends,  the  availability  of  other  land  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  the  identification  of  specific  industries  likely  to  be 
drawn  to  the  site. 

We  considered  the  option  of  light  industrial  development  in- 
depth,  but  did  not  look  at  the  siting  of  a  heavy  industrial  firm  in  such 
detail.   Besides  requiring  a  zoning  change  for  non-water -related  heavy 
industry,  the  environmental  and  structural  impacts  and  questionable 
market  viability  make  it  a  far  less  attractive  alternative  than  light 
industry  in  this  section  of  East  Boston.   In  addition,  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  light  industrial  development  on  the  site  that  lead  to  a 
negative  recommendation  are  at  least  as  applicable  to  heavy  industry. 

Market  Study:  Manufacturing  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
has  recently  reversed  its  long  decline.   Employment  in  the  sector  has 
risen  since  1976.   The  BRA  projects  manufacturing  employment  increase  of 
seven  percent  in  the  period  from  1977  to  1985. 

This  modest  increase  in  workers  in  the  sector  will  mean  either 
more  manufacturing  firms  or  expansion  of  previously  existing  ones,  some 
of  which  will  then  outgrow  current  capacity  and  need  to  relocate.   Be- 
sides these  new  employment -induced  changes,  individual  firms  within  a 
sector  normally  die  and  new  ones  are  created,  even  if  total  employment 
and  firm  figures  remain  the  same.   A  certain  number  of  industrial  firms, 
therefore,  will  be  looking  for  sites  in  Boston  in  which  to  locate  or  re- 
locate in  the  coming  years. 

East  Boston  currently  has  four  percent  of  the  total  manufacturing 
employment  citywide;  in  certain  industries,  this  percentage  is  as  high  as 
45  percent  (see  Table  A.l).   A  telephone  survey  of  industrial  brokers  in 
Boston  revealed  steady  demand  for  good,  versatile  industrial  space  in 
East  Boston. 
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TABLE  A.l 

East  Boston  Manufacturing  Representation, 
by  Industry,  1977 


Industry  Group 

Food 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Lumber 

Furniture 

Paper 

Printing 

Chemical 

Petroleum 

Rubber 

Leather 

Stone 

Primary  Metal 

Fabricated  Metal 

Machinery 

Electrical 

Transportation  Equipment 

Instruments 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL 


%  Boston 

Jobs 

% 

Ma! 

ssachusetts 

in  East  Boston 

Jobs 

in  Boston 

2% 

26% 

— 

3 

9 

19 

— 

10 

8 

14 

— 

4 

0 

30 

— 

24 

2 

2 

— 

6 

— 

5 

2 

6 

3 

11 

1 

4 

— 

3 

45 

6 

— 

4 

24 

6 

4% 


9% 


Source:  "Location  of  Manufacturing  Firms  and  Jobs  in  Boston,  1977," 
Sara  Wermiel,  Research  Department,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
January  ].979. 
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Our  examination  of  vacant  land  and  buildings  in  East  Boston 
identified  a  number  of  small  sites  available  for  industry  but  with  fewer 
amenities  than  the  Old  Boston  East  property.   There  are  also  a  number  of 
larger  vacant  lots  which  are  capable  of  development  as  industrial  parks 
but  not  currently  slated  for  that  use.   A  partial  list  of  vacant  property 
in  East  Boston  is  in  Figure  A. 2. 

Site  characteristics  which  would  make  the  Old  Boston  East  property 
advantageous  for  industrial  development  include  compatible  surrounding 
uses  and  its  proximity  to  the  airport  and  major  highways.   Factors  such 
as  its  closeness  to  transit,  shopping,  and  lunch  counters  make  it  amenable 
to  employees.   Light  industrial  use  of  the  site  may  not  require  ex- 
tensive, expensive,  and  time-consuming  shore  alteration,  pier  removal, 
or  bulkheading,  and  thus  would  make  development  relatively  quick.   Dry 
weather  sewer  capacity  is  probably  sufficient  for  a  new  industrial  de- 
velopment; however,  storm  water  runoff  is  already  a  problem  in  the  area. 

The  supply  and  demand  analysis  thus  revealed  a  likely  demand  for 
industrial  space  in  East  Boston  as  well  as  an  inventory  of  other  vacant 
parcels  and  structures  suitable  for  such  development.   Although  these 
other  parcels  may  not  be  as  attractive  to  employees  as  102-160  Border 
Street,  we  do  not  consider  the  amenities  argument  particularly  persuasive 
for  industry:  those  same  amenities — proximity  to  waterfront,  shopping, 
transit,  and  highways — argue  strongly  for  a  more  public  use  of  the  pro- 
perty. 

In  order  to  examine  more  closely  the  attractiveness  and  market- 
ability of  the  site,  we  also  included  specific  industries  likely  to  be 
drawn  to  it.   The  industry  selection  process  identified  industries  with 
high  projected  growth  in  East  Boston,  proven  attraction  to  East  Boston, 
a  preference  for  sites  of  1-4  acres  in  the  central  city,  and  requirements 
for  unskilled  labor.   Data  for  this  analysis  came  from  the  federal  Econ- 
omic Development  Administration's  Industrial  Location  Determinants,  from 
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Inventory  of  Vacant  Land  in  East  Boston 


VACANT  PARCELS 

1.  Boston  Sand  &_   Gravel 
Condor  Street 
Owner:  City  of  Boston 

2.  Bromfield  Shipyard 
Porter  Street 

Owner:  Wigglesworth  Machinery  Co. 

3.  Massport  Piers 
Owner:  Massport 

4.  U.S.  Naval  Reservation 
East  of  McClellan  Highway 
Owner:  Grossman  Development 

5.  Condor  Street 

Across  from  EBCDC 

Owners:   Hess  Oil 
EBCDC 

6.  Auto  City 

West  of  McClellan  Highway 
Owner:  Auto  City 

7.  Suffolk  Downs 

Owner:  Ogden  Corporation 

VACANT  BUILDINGS 

1.   Lockport  Foundry 
110  Condor  Street 
40,000  square  feet 
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TABLE  A. 2  (contd.) 


2.  Standard  Box  Spring 
Bremen  &  Marion  Streets 
64,000  square  feet 

3.  Charney  Meat  Packing 
143  Addison  Street 

4.  Amara  Building 
Day  Square 
6,400  square  feet 

5.  Delibro  Building 
Day  Square 
10,000  square  feet 


Source:   East  Boston  Community  Development  Corporation 
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research  done  by  the  BRA  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  and  from  the  Workshop's  surveys  of  industrial  firms. 

We  examined  market  demand  for  water -related  industries  separately. 
Potential  water-related  uses  include:  a  marina,  fish  processing,  large 
ship  and  engine  repair,  and  small  boat  (pleasure  craft)  repair. 

Marina:  Five  hundred  slips  are  to  be  built  across  the  harbor  as 
part  of  the  Charlestown  Naval  Yard  project  under  construction.   Although 
this  marina  will  create  an  enticing  vista  for  someone  standing  on  the 
Old  Boston  East  site,  it  clearly  absorbs  any  potential  demand  for  boat 
harboring  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Fish  Processing:  Any  existing  unmet  demand  for  fish  processing 
is  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  the  additional  fish  processing  facilities 
at  Massport's  Fish  Pier  in  South  Boston,  currently  under  reconstruction. 

Ship  Repair:  A  survey  of  North  and  South  Shore  boat  repair  firms 
found  a  lack  of  facilities  and  a  potential  market  for  large  craft  and 
engine  repair  work  in  the  city  of  Boston.   However,  a  more  suitable  lo- 
cation for  such  an  industry  is  the  old  Bromfield  Shipyard,  located  just 
north  of  the  Old  Boston  East  site  and  currently  for  sale  by  its  owner, 
the  Wigglesworth  Machinery  Company.   Unlike  the  Old  Boston  East  site,  the 
Bromfield  Shipyard  already  contains  the  piers,  dry  docks,  marine  railway 
and  buildings  necessary  for  such  a  facility. 

Boat  Repair:  Our  survey  also  found  a  potential  demand  in  the 
area  for  structural  and  light  machine  repair  for  pleasure  craft.   The 
development  of  the  marina  in  Charlestown  would  create  additional  demand. 
However,  such  a  facility  would  not  utilize  the  entire  Old  Boston  East 
site.   It  would  also  require  some  pier  rehabilitation,  work  that  other 
industrial  uses  do  not  require.   For  these  reasons,  we  only  recommend 
the  consideration  of  this  use  in  conjunction  with  another  use;  either 
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housing,    recreational,    or    industrial   would   be  compatible. 

Financial   Feasibility:    Any  number  of    industrial  development   op- 
tions— varying   the    size  and   number  of   buildings,    occupation  and   owner- 
ship  patterns — can   be  conceived    for   the   site.      The   property   could   be  pur- 
chased  by  one    industrial   firm  for    its  o\\m  use;    or   a   private  developer, 
industrial  development   corporation,    or   community  development   corporation, 
who    in  turn  would   rent    the   space   to  any  number   of    individual    industrial 
firms. 

The   building    itself    is   one   story   tall,    constructed   of  metal 
sheeting  with  a   pitched   roof.      With  a   total   area  of    5A,000   square  feet, 
it   covers   35   percent    of    the  property,    leaving  adequate   space  for   parking 
and   truck  maneuvering.      The  building  could    be    sited   on  the   property  without 
extensive  bulkheading,    pier   removal,    or    shore  alteration. 

We  found    this   hypothetical  development    to   be   financially  feasible, 
given   certain   financing  assumptions  and    some   funding   through  government 
programs.      A  developer's  work-out,    as    shown   in  Table  A. 3,    indicates   that 
rent    in   this   building   would   be   $2.61   per    square   foot,    net   of   utilities, 
real    estate   taxes  and   non-structural   repairs    ("net   net   net").      An   investor 
return  of    18   percent    is   projected. 

A   survey  of    industrial  brokers    and   firms    in   the   identified   target 
industries   revealed   an  average  market   net   net  net   rent   on   the  range  of 
$2.50   to    $3.00  per    square   foot. 

Thus,    a  developer  would   be  able  not   only   to   finance  the   building 
and   realize  a    standard   profit,    but   also   to    set   rents  at  a   level   that 
would    insure  a    supply  of   available  tenants. 
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TABLE  A. 3 


Industrial  Development  Costs 


Capital  Costs  Per  Square  Foot  of  Bldg 

a)  Landfill  of  dry  docks  (6000  cubic  $   l.H 
yards  @  $10/yd^  -  $60,000) 

b)  Normal  site  preparation  and  con-  20.00 
struct  ion 

c)  Fees  and  administrative  (15%  of 

[a  +  b]  )  3.17 

d)  Construction    interest    (18%  of 

[a  +  b  +  c]    )  2.19 

TOTAL  CAPITAL  COST  26.47 

UBAG  (4.42) 

TOTAL  CAPITAL  COST   FOR  FINANCING  22.05 

20%   equity   investment  $  4.41 

Required   Rent 

Principal  and    interest    (80%  of   capital   cost    for 

financing,    tax-free  bonds  @   12.35%  constant)  2.17 


Profit    (10%  cash  return  on   equity   ) 


.44 


Required   Rent    (Net   Net   Net)    =  $   2.61 


The    investor  might   require  a   slightly  higher   return.      Assuming   that    he 
is   in  a    50%    income   tax  bracket,    his  after-tax   return   is  nearly   18% 
during   the   first    several   years. 
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RETAIL  USE  ANALYSIS 


To  estimate  the  potential  market  for  new  retail  establishments 
in  the  East  Boston  community,  the  Workshop  measured  the  current  level  of 
retail  sales  made  by  East  Boston  merchants  and  the  current  level  of 
expenditures  made  by  East  Boston  residents.   From  this,  we  identified 
the  potential  market  for  new  local  retail  activity  by  determining  where 
East  Boston  residents  are  spending  money  outside  of  the  community.   The 
amount  of  money  spent  outside  East  Boston  is  defined  as  the  potential 
market  for  new  retail  activity  in  the  community. 

Estimating  Current  Level  of  Retail  Sales 

We  estimated  actual  retail  sales  in  East  Boston  by  calculating 
the  total  square  footage  of  retail  space  and  then  determining  the  dollar 
sales  likely  to  be  generated  in  this  amount  of  space. 

First,  the  Workshop  compiled  an  inventory  of  existing  area  retail 
establishments  using  the  1978  Polk  City  Directory  and  the  1979  Blue  Pages, 
and  verified  this  information  using  local  telephone  directories.   We 
estimated  each  store's  floor  area  from  the  ground  space  of  the  buildings 
they  occupy.   The  building  measurements  were  taken  from  Sanborn  Maps, 
which  show  the  actual  structures  at  particular  addresses.   Thus,  total 
square  footage  for  retail  space  in  East  Boston  was  aggregated  from  these 
figures.   (This  figure  for  total  square  footage  is  probably  somewhat 
underestimated,  however,  since  it  is  likely  that  some  businesses  were 
not  counted.) 

We  estimated  retail  sales  by  determining  average  sales  figures 
per  square  foot  in  each  of  48  retail  categories,  as  indicated  in  Table 
B.l.   These  average  figures,  taken  from  the  1978  Urban  Land  Institute's 
publication.  The  Dollars  and  Cents  of  Shopping  Centers,  are  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  nationwide  figures.   Retail  sales  per  square  foot  in  the 
Northeast  region  are  higher  than  the  national  average,  as  shown  in 
Dollars  and  Cents'  regional  comparisons,  and  so  our  calculation  of  East 
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TABLE  B.l 
Square  Footage  and  Average  Sales  for  48  Retail  Categories 


Broad 

Retail 

Square 

Average  Sales 

Sales""" 

Category 

Category 

Feet 

Per  Sq.  Ft. 

Drugs 

Drugs 

11,724 

74.70 

875,783 

Foods 

Large  Supermarket 

40,000 

90.30 

3,612,000 

Small  Market 

29,513 

114.30 

3,373,336 

Cheese 

375 

49.13 

18,424 

Meat, Fish, Poultry 

9,388 

53.10 

498,503 

Bakery 

11,905 

67.00 

797,635 

Health  Foods 

1,250 

50.91 

99,275 

Specialty 

6,218 

78.54 

488,362 

Convenience 

Shoe  Repair 

3,003 

35.63 

106,997 

Services 

Beauty  Shops 

24,027 

47.43 

1,139,601 

Barber  Shops 

9,922 

34.78 

345,087 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 

9,034 

29.45 

266,051 

Laundromat 

1,838 

15.79 

29,022 

General 

Hardware 

6,219 

35.81 

222,687 

Merchandise 

Junior  Dept.  Store 

6,188 

40.00 

247,520 

Variety  Store 

22,188 

38.00 

843,144 

Discount  Dept.  Store 

656 

25. S4 

16,951 

Furniture 

6,478 

37.61 

243,638 

Paint /Glass /Wallpaper 

3,705 

29.62 

109,739 

Radio/TV 

1,953 

76.14 

148,701 

Appliance 

600 

37.28 

22,368 

Flooring 

750 

6.61 

12,458 

Music 

1,148 

6.29 

7,221 

Photography 

1,305 

66.58 

86,887 

Interior  Design 

1,650 

16.16 

26,664 

Florist 

4,219 

35.90 

151,462 

Smoke  Shop 

3,218 

77.94 

250,811 

Key  Shop 

352 

318.13 

111,982 

Hobby 

1,069 

33.98 

36,325 

Gift 

1,703 

37.20 

63,352 

Fabric 

1,320 

55.91 

73,801 

Sporting  Goods 

704 

49.75 

35,024 

Pet  Shop 

781 

34.71 

27,109 

Records 

1,438 

70.67 

101,623 

Cosmetics 

938 

14.16 

13,282 

Jewelry 

1,406 

29.25 

41,126 

Other  Retail 

4,974 

46.16 

229,595 

Apparel 

Ladies  Wear 

4,011 

33.29 

133,526 

Children's  Wear 

703 

41.95 

29,491 

Men ' s  Wear 

1,350 

61.90 

83,565 

Family  Wear 

3,984 

46.95 

187,049 

Shoes 

5.000 

39.82 

199,108 

"Square  feet  x  average  sales  per  square  feet 
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TABLE  B.l  (contd.) 


Broad 
Category 


Other  Goods 
&  Services 


Retail 
Category 


Restaurant 
Cocktail  Lounge 
Ice  Cream  Parlor 
Liquor  and  Wine 
Doughnuts 


Square 

Average  Sales 

Sales""" 

Feet 

Per  Sq.  Ft. 

56,547 

63.00 

3,562,461 

1,589 

44.31 

70,409 

750 

33.38 

25,035 

11,446 

123.97 

1,418,961 

1,798 

47.26 

84,974 

Square  feet  x  average  sales  per  square  feet 
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Boston  sales  may  underestimate  the  actual  level.   Total  sales  were 
calculated  by  multiplying  square  footage  per  retail  type  by  sales 
per  square  foot  for  each  category. 

After  dollar  sales  for  the  48  store  types  were  estimated,  they 
were  aggregated  into  six  broad  retail  categories.   This  aggregation  is 
necessary  to  make  this  part  of  the  analysis  compatible  with  estimates 
of  consumer  expenditures.  (See  Table  B.2.) 

TABLE  B.2 
Current  Level  of  Retail  Sales  in  East  Boston 


Retail  Category 

Drugs 

Foods 

Convenience  Services 

Major  Apparel 

Other  Goods  and  Services 

General  Merchandise 


Square  Footage 
11,724 
99,349 
47,824 
15,057 
72,057 
74,981 


Sales 

875,783 

8,887,535 

1,886,758 

638,739 

5,161,840 

3,123,450 

20,568,105 


Estimating  Current  Level  of  Consumer 
Expenditures 

The  Workshop  estimated  the  total  amount  of  dollars  spent  on  re- 
tail goods  and  services  by  analyzing  general  retail  expenditure  patterns 
of  Boston  area  residents,  and  comparing  these  to  the  known  character- 
istics of  East  Boston  consumers. 
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U.S.  Census  data  provided  the  total  gross  personal  income  for 
East  Boston  in  1970.   This  figure  was  inflated  to  1978  dollars,  using 
the  consumer  price  index  for  Boston  to  make  it  compatible  with  the 
estimates  of  current  retail  sales. 

East  Boston  retail  expenditures  were  determined  by  applying  the 
Boston  average  percentage  for  such  expenditures  to  adjusted  East  Boston 
personal  income.   The  tax  and  retail  expenditure  estimates  were  specific 
to  Boston  and  were  obtained  from  the  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey,  197^t 
1973  (U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics). 

We  next  broke  down  the  total  retail  expenditures  into  each  of  the 
six  broad  retail  categories,  using  average  Boston  proportions  from  the 
Consumer  Expenditure  Survey.   (The  results  are  shown  in  Table  B.3.) 

Comparing  Current  Sales  with  the 
Potential  Retail  Market  in 
East  Boston 

In  the  final  step  of  the  analysis,  we  compared  the  level  of  retail 
sales  to  the  total  retail  expenditures  of  East  Boston  consumers  by  re- 
tail group.   When  expenditures  exceed  sales  in  East  Boston,  there  may  be 
sufficient  unmet  demand  to  support  new  retail  establishments. 

The  current  level  of  retail  sales  as  a  percentage  of  consumer 
expenditures  (the  ''capture  rate")  measures  the  degree  to  which  local 
residents  patronize  local  stores.   The  simplifying  assumption  that  all 
sales  made  in  East  Boston  were  made  to  East  Boston  residents  is  probably 
not  very  accurate,  given  the  types  of  East  Boston  stores  and  the  area's 
physical  location. 

The  results  of  our  analysis,  shown  in  Table  B.4,  reveal  that  the 
greatest  potential  local  markets  exist  for  consumer  goods  such  as 
clothing  and  non-perishable  general  merchandise.   East  Boston  residents 
already  buy  most  of  their  non-durable  goods,  such  as  drugs  and  food. 
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TABLE  B.3 
Current  Consumer  Expenditures  in  East  Boston 


Total  Gross  Personal  Income  (1970) 
Total  Gross  Personal  Income  (1978) 
Effective  Buying  Income 
Retail  Expenditures 


104,000,000 

177,874,190 

149,770,070 

61,555,500 


Retail 

%  of 

Category 

Retail 

Drugs 

2.87 

Food 

32.18 

Convenience  Services 

4.72 

Major  Apparel 

15.92 

Other  Goods  &  Services 

21.47 

General  Merchandise 

22.86 

100.02 


Consumer 
Expenditure 

1,766,644 

19,808,560 

2,905,420 

9,799,636 

13,203,656 

14,073,590 

61,555,500 


TABLE  B.4 
Summary  of  Current  Retail  Sales  Compared  to  Consumer  Expenditures 


Retail 

Retail 

Consumer 

"Capture 

Category 

Sales 
875,783 

Expenditures 
1,766,644 

Rate" 

Drugs 

49.57 

Food 

8,887,535 

19,808,560 

44.87 

Convenience  Services 

1,886,758 

2,905,420 

64.94 

Major  Apparel 

632,739 

9,799,636 

6.46 

Other  Goods 

5,161,840 

13,203,656 

39.09 

&  Services 

General  Merchandise 

3,183,450 

14,071,590 
61,555,000 

22.62 
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and  convenience  services,  such  as  dry  cleaning  and  hair  cutting,  in  East 
Boston.   Thus,  we  conclude  that,  while  certain  types  of  consumer  ne^ds 
are  being  met  in  the  community,  other  needs  ar^  heing  served  outside 
East  Boston. 
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Appendix  C 


RESIDENTIAL  FINANCIAL 
FEASIBILITY 


TABLE  C.l 

Analysis  of  Minimum 
Feasible  Monthly 
Rents  in  Mixed-Income  Apartment  Development 


Total  Project  Cost  * 
-   Equity  (10%) 
=  Loan  Amount 
X  Constant  (8%,  40  years) 
=  Annual  Debt  Service 


$  15,163,093 
-  1,516,309 
$  13,646,784 

X .0839685 

$   1,145,900 


6%  Return  on  Equity 

+  Debt  Service 

=  Minimum  Net  Operating  Income 
Needed 

X  Allowance  for  5%  Vacancy,  25% 
Operating  Expenses,  and 
7%  Property  Taxes 

=  Minimum  Gross  Rents  Needed 


Minimum  Monthly  Rent  Needed 
per  Unit 


$     90,978 
1,145,900 

$   1,236,879 


1.587  ** 


$   1,964,514 

■i  242  units 

^  12  months 


676.50 


*  Based  on:  (1)  residential  construction  costs  of  $40  per  gross  square  foot, 
(2)  274,933  gross  square  feet  of  building  area,  and  (3)  a  100-unit  enclosed 
parking  facility. 

**  1.587  is  an  algebraically  determined  factor  that,  when  multiplied  by  minimum 
necessary  net  operating  income,  yields  minimum  gross  rents  needed  to  cover 
the  vacancy,  operating  expenses,  and  property  taxes  shown. 
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TABLE  C.2 


Analysis  of  Minimum 
Feasible  Monthly 
Rents  in  Market-Rate  Apartment  Development 


Total  Project  Cost  * 
-   Equity  (10%) 
=  Loan  Amount 
X  Constant  (12%,  30  years) 

Annual  Constant 


$  15,163,093 
-  1,516,309 
$  13,646,784 

X .1235 

$   1,685,377 


6%  Return  on  Equity 

+  Debt  Service 

=  Minimum  Net  Operating  Income 
Needed 

X  Allowance  for  5%  Vacancy, 

25%  Operating  Expenses,  and 
25%  Property  Taxes 

=  Minimum  Gross  Rents  Needed 


=  Minimum  Monthly  Rent  Needed 
per  Unit 


$     90,978 
+  1,685,377 

$   1,776,356 


2.22  ** 


$   3,943,510 

■r        242  units 

•f         12  months 


1,357.96 


*  Based  on:  (1)  residential  construction  costs  of  $40  per  gross  square  foot, 
(2)  274,933  gross  square  feet  of  building  area,  and  (3)  a  100-unit  enclosed 
parking  facility. 

"*  2.22  is  an  algebraically  determined  factor  that,  when  multiplied  by  minimum 
necessary  net  operating  income,  yields  minimum  gross  rents  needed  to  cover 
the  vacancy,  operating  expenses,  and  property  taxes  shown. 
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TABLE  C.3 


Analysis  of  Minimum 
Feasible  Condominium  Sale  Price 


Because  condominium  development  is  of  a  high-risk  nature,  we  assume  a 

a  developer  would  require  at  least  a  100%  return  on  his  equity  investment. 

Total  Project  Cost  *  $  15,163,093 

X  Equity  Ratio  x .  20 

=   Equity  Needed  $   3,032,619 

X  Allowance  for  100%  Return  x 1.00 

=  Minimum  After-Tax  Cash  Flow  $   3,032,619 
Needed 

■f  Allowance  for  Income  Tax 

Liability  (50%  Tax  Bracket)  ^           .50 

=  Minimum  Before-Tax  Cash  Flow  $   6,065,238 
Needed 

+  Project  Costs  +  15,  193,093 

=  Minimum  Gross  Sales  Proceeds  $  21,228,331 
Needed 

V  242  units 


=  Minimum  Average  Condominium 

Sale  Price  Needed  $     87,720 


*  Based  on:  (1)  residential  construction  costs  of  $40  per  gross  square  foot, 
(2)  274,933  gross  square  feet  of  building  area,  and  (3)  a  100-unit 
enclosed  parking  facility. 
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Appendix  D 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 


This  appendix  details  the  varied  and  at  time  rather  complex 
administrative  procedures  which  must  be  completed  before  construction  may 
begin.   This  material  is  not  intended  as  a  definitive  guide,  but  rather 
as  an  indication  of  the  number  and  types  of  approvals  required  in  the 
development  process.   Much  of  this  information  is  documented  in  the  "1980 
State  Construction  Permits  Handbook"  published  by  the  Governor's  Develop- 
ment Office. 

Zoning  Commission 

At  the  present  time  the  site  is  zoned  W-2.   The  "W"  refers  to 
its  use,  waterfront  industrial,  and  the  ''2"  indicates  a  maximum  floor 
to  area  ratio  of  two.   Housing  is  a  conditional  use.   A  developer 
seeking  to  construct  housing  must  apply  to  the  Zoning  Commission  for  a 
Conditional  Use  Permit.   If  this  permit  is  denied,  the  developer  may  ap- 
peal to  the  Appeals  Board.   If  the  permit  is  again  denied,  a  developer  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  may  appeal  to  the  Housing  Appeals  Com- 
mittee of  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development  (see 
Chapter  774  of  the  Acts  of  1969,  amending  Chapter  40B) .   The  next  re- 
course, for  all  developers,  would  be  the  Suffolk  Superior  Court. 

MEPA 

Before  any  state  permit  may  be  issued  or  any  state  funding  approv- 
ed, a  developer  must  file  an  Environmental  Notification  Form  (ENF) ,  as 
required  in  the  Massachusetts  Environmental  Protection  Act  (MEPA) .   The 
ENF  is  used  to  evaluate  the  potential  environmental  impacts  of  the 
proposed  development.   If  these  impacts  are  deemed  significant,  an  En- 
vironmental Impact  Report  (EIR)  may  be  required.   While  this  occurs  in  only 
8  percent  of  all  cases,  there  are  certain  regulatory  thresholds  which 
automatically  trigger  an  EIR  (see  MEPA  Regulations  //301  CMR  10.32, 
Appendix  C,  revised  January  25,  1979).   Of  particular  interest  to  a  po- 
tential developer  of  Harborside  East  would  be  these  two  EIR  "triggers": 
(1)  a  joint  development  project  which  uses  state  funds  and/or  involves 
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state  acquisition  or  transfer  of  land  and  has  a  total  project  cost  in 
pxcess  of  $20,000,000;  and  (2)  a  project  which  generates  the  greater  of 
10  percent  increase  in  Average  Daily  Traffic  or  1000  Average  Daily 
Traffic.   Of  potential  interest  to  a  developer  would  be  these  thresholds: 

(1)  use  of  more  than  100,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  from  a  public  water 
supply;  and  (2)  new  electrical  generation  units  capable  of  producing  more 
than  100  M\'J. 

Massachusetts  Coastal  Zone 
'  t'^anagement  Program 

The  Massachusetts  Coastal  Zone  Management  (CZM)  Office  only  be- 
comes involved  if  there  is  federal  involvement.   Their  task  is  to 
'  insure  that  land  use  on  the  coastal  zone  is  consistent  with  Massachu- 
setts' approved  management  plan. 

I 

t 

Passed  by  Congress  in  1972,  the  CZM  program  is  administered  by  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  Office  of  Coastal  Zone 

r 

Management,  per  delegation  of  this  responsibility  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.   Upon  federal  approval  of  a  state's  coastal  management  pro- 
gram, the  state  becomes  eligible  for  federal  assistance  in  its  management 
of  the  coast. 

The  Massachusetts  Coastal  Zone  Management  Program  contains  27 
'policies,  some  regulatory,  others  non-regulatory.   Regulatory  policies 
are  used  by  state  agencies  in  making  relevant  administrative  decisions 
concerning  the  coastal  zone.   Non-regulatory  policies  are  provided  to  aid 
these  agencies  in  establishing  priorities  in  making  these  decisions.   The 
three  most  important  concerns  seem  to  be  (1)  the  ecology/environment; 

(2)  accommodation  of  water-related  industry  and  commerce;  and  (3)  public 

.  access/recreation.   Other  concerns  are  energy  issues,  historic  districts, 
and  public  benefit  and  community  compatibility. 
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Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  Engineering 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering  (DEQE)  must 

be  contacted  with  regard  to  any  air  and  water  pollution  which  might  be 

generated  by  the  proposed  use.   They  irust  be  involved  if  construction 

occurs  seaward  of  the  high  tide  line  in  tidal  areas.   If  dredging  is 

required,  DEQE,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Boston  Conservation 

Commission  must  all  be  notified. 

Dredging  raises  the  issue  of  hazardous  wastes.   If  the  dredged 
material  is  judged  to  be  hazardous,  the  Division  of  Hazardous  Waste 
of  DEQE  must  issue  a  license  permitting  the  transportation  of  the  mater- 
ial.  Additionally,  the  local  Board  of  Health  at  the  site  of  waste  dis- 
posal must  approve  the  dumping. 

DEQE  must  also  be  notified  should  there  be  a  landfill,  sewer 
extension  or  connection,  water  hookup,  or  outdoor  advertising  sign. 

Department  of  Public  Works 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  must  be  contacted  for  permission 
to  alter  any  street,  build  exits  or  entrances  to  state  highways,  drive- 
ways, construct  utility  lines,  sidewalks  and  storm  drains. 

Metropolitan  District  Commission 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC)  Permits  Section  must 
also  be  contacted.   They  monitor  excavations  done  near  water,  sewer 
lines,  or  utility  lines.   The  MDC  must  also  approve  water  and  sewer 
hookups,  as  well  as  roadway  and  sidewalk  construction.   The  developer 
must  also  secure  permits  from  the  MDC  to  allow  for  passage  of  trucks  on 
l^IDC  roads. 

City  of  Boston  Building  Department 

A  building  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  City  of  Boston 
Building  Department  before  any  structure  is  built.   If  denied,  the 
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decision  may  be  appealed  to  the  State  Building  Code  Appeals  Board. 

Federal  Government 

Once  there  is  any  federal  involvement  in  the  project,  an  Environ- 
mental Information  Document  (EID)  must  be  filed  by  the  developer.   The 
concerned  federal  agency  will  then  decide  whether  to  issue  a  "Finding  of 
No  Significant  Impact,"  thereby  permitting  the  construction  (pending 
public  reaction  to  the  decision),  or  issue  a  "Notice  of  Intent."   This 
latter  reqqires  the  developer  to  file  an  Environmental  Impact  Statemer^t 
(EIS) .   An  EIS  must  be  approved  by  a  number  of  federal  agencies;  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  usually  acts  as  the  coordinator  of  EIS's. 

Two  examples  of  federal  agencies  who  would  receive  the  EIS  are 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  and  the  Coast  Guard.   With 
respect  to  the  Old  Boston  East  site,  the  FAA's  only  concern  would  be  that 
the  building  is  no  higher  than  150  ft.   It  should  be  noted  that  they  have 
no  legal  power  to  enforce  this  limitation.   They  can  only  make  their 
feelings  known  to  the  airport  owner  (here,  Massport) .   The  Coast  Guard 
would  be  concerned  with  whether  the  proposed  use  obstructed  navigation 
or  if  it  provided  a  private  aid  (lighting)  to  navigation. 
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HYPOTHETICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCING 


APPENDIX  E 


TABLE  E . 1 


Harborside  East:  Version  1 
(218  units,  no  pier) 

ASSUMPTIONS 

Physical  Characteristics 

The  proposed  development  consists  of  two  building  types,  an  eight- 
story  mid-rise  building  of  160,000  square  feet  containing  132  apart- 
ments, and  86  two-story  townhouses  totalling  79,000  square  feet. 

Buildings 

Total  Floor  Area  of  Buildings:   238,933  gross  sq.ft. 

192,696  net  sq.ft. 

Net-to-Gross  Ratio:   .80 

Average  Unit  Size:   884  net  sq.ft. 

Parking 

Number  of  Spaces:   100  (open  parking) 

100  (covered  parking) 

Project  Costs* 

Construction 

Buildings 

$40  per  gross  sq.ft. 
$49.60  per  net  sq.ft. 
$43,841  per  unit 

Covered  Parking 

$15  per  sq.ft. 

Financing 

Debt:   90%  (8%  interest  rate,  40-year  term) 
Equity:  10% 

Project  Income 

Average  Monthly  Rents 
$630.00  per  unit 
$   0.71  per  net  sq. ft. 
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E-2 
TABLE  E.l  (contd.) 

Project  Income  continued 

Monthly  Parking  Charges 

$35.00  per  space  (covered  parking) 
$20.00  per  space  (open  parking) 


*  Refers  only  to  residential  and  covered  parking  construction,  which  is  to  be 
financed  privately;  site  preparation  costs  will  be  financed  publicly,  as  shown 
in  Table  5.1. 
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TABLE  E.2 

Harborside  East:  Version  1 
(218  units,  no  pier) 

SET-UP 


Construction  Costs 

Residential 

Parking 

Total 

Development  Cost 
Allowance* 

Total  Project  Cost 

Equity  (10%) 

Loan  Amount 

Constant  (8%,  40  years) 

Annual  Debt  Service 


$  9,932,320 

375,000 

$10,307,320 


75 


$13,243,093 
(1,324,083) 
$11,918,784 

X        .0839685 


$  1,000,202 


Annual  Income  Statement 

Gross  Rents  and 

Parking  Charges  $  1,714,700 

Vacancy  Allowance  (5%)  (85,735) 

Operating  Expenses  (25%)    (428,675) 

Real  Estate  Taxes  (7%)  (120,029) 

Net  Operating  Income  $  1,080,261 

Annual  Debt  Service  (1,000,202) 

BEFORE  TAX  CASH  FLOW  $     79,459 


*This  provides  for  the  non-construction  portion  of  projected  costs  (that 
is,  interest  charges  during  construction,  attorneys'  and  architects'  fees, 
insurance  premiums  during  construction,  permits,  marketing  expenses,  financ- 
ing fees,  and  bookkeeping). 
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TABLE  E.3 


Harborside  East:  Version  1 
(218  units,  no  pier) 

BENEFITS  OF  INVESTING 


Before-Tax 

Year 

Cash  Flow 

I 

$  79,459 

2 

79,459 

1 

79,459 

4 

79,459 

5 

79,459 

6 

79,459 

7 

79,459 

8 

79,459 

9 

79,459 

10 

79,459 

11 

79,459 

12 

79,459 

13 

79,459 

14 

79,459 

15 

79,459 

1& 

79,459 

17 

79,459 

18 

79,459 

19 

79,459 

20 

79,459 

21 

79,459 

22 

79,459 

23 

79,459 

24 

79,459 

25 

79,459 

Tax  Shelter;* 
(Liability) 

$  267,698 

249,252 

231,483 

214,336 

197,760 

181,703 

166,114 

150,943 

136,140 

121,656 

107,441 
93,445 
79,617 
65,908 
52,265 
38,635 
24,964 
11,196 

2,726  ) 
16,862  ) 
31,274  ) 
46,027  ) 
61,188  ) 
76,830  ) 
93,026  ) 


After-Tax 
Cash  Flow 

$  347,157 

328,711 

310,941 

293,795 

277,219 

261,161 

245,572 

230,401 

215,599 

201,114 

186,899 

172,903 

159,076 

145,367 

131,723 

118,093 

104,422 

90,655 

76,733 

62,597 

48,185 

33,432 

18,271 

2,629 

(  13,568  ) 


Equity  Investment  =  $1,324,310 

Net  Present  Value  of  Benefits**  =  $306,786  (15%  discount  rate) 


E-5 
TABLE  E.3  (contd.) 


*Based  on  double-declining  depreciation  schedule  and  50%  income  tax  bracket. 

**The  Net  Present  Value  represents  "profits'"  of  investing  in  Harborside 
East  above  and  beyond  the  earnings  that  could  be  gained  by  investing  the 
same  $1,324,310  in  a  savings  account  at  15%. 
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TABLE  E.4 


Harborside  East:  Version  2 
(242  units,  includes  pier) 

ASSUIffTIONS 


Physical  Characteristics 

The  proposed  development  consists  of  three  building  types,  an 
eight-story  mid-rise  building  of  160,000  square  feet  containing 
132  apartments,  86  two-story  townhouses  totalling  79,000  square 
feet,  and  24  large  townhouses  built  on  a  pier  totalling  36,000 
square  feet. 

Buildings 

Total  Floor  Area  of  Buildings:   274,933  gross  sq.ft. 

226,536  net  sq.ft. 
Net-to-Gross  Ratio:   .82 

Average  Unit  Size:   936  net  sq.ft. 

Parking 

Number  of  Spaces:   200  (open  parking) 

100  (covered  parking) 

Project  Costs* 

Construction 

Buildings 

$40  per  gross  sq.ft. 
$48.55  per  net  sq. 
$46,933  per  unit 

Covered  Parking 

$15  per  sq.ft. 

Financing 

Debt:   90%  (8%  interest  rate,  40-year  term) 
Equity:  10% 

Project  Income 

Average  Monthly  Rents 
$645.00  per  unit 
$   0.69  per  net  sq.ft. 
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TABLE  E.4  (contd.) 

Project  Income  continued 

Monthly  Parking  Charges 

$35.00  per  space  (covered  parking) 
$20.00  per  space  (open  parking) 


*  Refers  only  to  residential  and  covered  parking  construction,  which  is  to  be 
financed  privately;  site  preparation  costs  will  be  financed  publicly,  as  shown 
in  Table  5.1. 
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TABLE  E.5 

Harborside  East:  Version  2 
(242  units,  includes  pier) 

SET-UP 


Construction  Costs 

Residential 

Parking 

Total 

Development  Cost 
Allowance* 

Total  Project  Cost 

Equity  (10%) 

Loan  Amount 

Constant  (8%,  40  years) 

Annual  Debt  Service 


$10,997,320 

375,000 

$11,372,320 


.75 


$15,163,093 
(1,516,309) 
$13,646,784 

X .0839685 

$  1,145,900 


Annual  Income  Statement 

Gross  Rents  and 

Parking  Charges  $  1,963,300 

Vacancy  Allowance  (5%)  (98,165) 

Operating  Expenses  (25%)    (490,825) 

Real  Estate  Taxes  (7%)  (137,431) 

Net  Operating  Income  $  1,236,879 

Annual  Debt  Service  (1,  145,900) 

BEFORE  TAX  CASH  FLOW  $     90,979 


*This  provides  for  the  non-construction  portion  of  projected  costs  (that 
is,  interest  charges  during  construction,  attorneys'  and  architects'  fees, 
insurance  premiums  during  construction,  permits,  marketing  expenses,  financ- 
ing fees,  and  bookeeping) . 
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TABLE  E.6 


Harborside  East:  Version  2 
(242  units,  includes  pier) 

BENEFITS  OF  INVESTING 


duH^-id(,}Lit^ 


Year 

Before-Tax 
Cash  Flow 

Tax  Shelter* 
(Liability) 

After-Tax 
Cash  Flow 

1 

$  90,979 

$  306,509 

$  397,488 

2 

90,979 

285,389 

376,368 

3 

90,979 

265,043 

356,022 

4 

90,979 

245,411 

336,390 

5 

90,979 

226,431 

317,410 

6 

90,979 

208,046 

299,025 

7 

90,979 

190,197 

281,176 

8 

90,979 

172,826 

263,805 

9 

90,979 

155,877 

246,857 

10 

90,979 

139,293 

230,273 

11 

90,979 

123,017 

213,996 

12 

90,979 

106,992 

197,971 

13 

90,979 

91,160 

182,139 

14 

90,979 

75,463 

166,442 

15 

90,979 

59,842 

150,821 

16 

90,979 

44,236 

135,215 

17 

90,979 

28,583 

119,562 

18 

90,979 

12,819 

103,798 

19 

90,979 

(   3,121 

87,858 

20 

90,979 

(  19,307 

71,673 

21 

90,979 

(  35,808 

55,171 

22 

90,979 

(  52,700 

38,280 

23 

90,979 

(  70,059 

20,920 

24 

90,979 

(  87,968 

3,011 

25 

90,979 

(106,513 

(  15,534  ) 

Equity  Investment  =  $1,516,310 

Net  Present  Value  of  Benefits**  =  $351,270  (15%  discount  rate) 
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TABLE  E.6  (contd.) 


*Based  on  double- dec lining  depreciation  schedule  and  50%  income  tax  bracket. 

**The  Net  Present  Value  represents  "profits"  of  investing  in  Harborside 
East  above  and  beyond  the  earnings  that  could  be  gained  by  investing  the 
same  $1,516,310  in  a  savings  account  at  15%. 
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